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The Record of 1949 


Communism and American Education 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST and ROBERT F. PECK 


In the School Review 


ite T is highly probable that fu- 
ture historians of education will re- 
fer to the year 1949 as “the year of 
the Red Scare in American educa- 
tion.” Some persons see in the 
present situation something more 
sinister than a “red scare” which 
will pass and leave people in their 
senses again. To them the current 
attacks on free speech and on aca- 
demic freedom and the passage of 
repressive legislation mean a peril- 
ous drift toward fascism. 

How future historians will eval- 
uate the activities of American edu- 
cators during this year is, of course, 
a matter of conjecture. Certainly 
they will say that some educators 
were wise and some were stupid. 
But who was wise and who was 
stupid? That remains to be seen. 

While the verdict of history can- 
not be given in the present, it is 
possible to report some of the 
events that happened and to say 
with some assurance which are im- 
portant. In the writers’ judgment, 
there were five principal groups 
of facts about the reaction of 
American educators to the issue of 
communism in the U.S.A. in 1949. 

1. Leaders of public education 
took the position that Communists 
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should not be allowed to teach in 
American schools. This position 
was taken unanimously by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in its policy state- 
ment, American Education and In- 
ternational Tensions.* Shortly after 
the publication of this statement, a 
resolution, patterned closely after 
its text, was adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National 
Education Association. While there 
were some votes against the resolu- 
tion when it was put to a voice vote 
at the NEA meeting, it is correct 
to say that the resolution was car- 
ried by a large majority. 

The statement of the Educational 
Policies Commission, according to 
the NEA Journal of September, 
1949, “evoked an unprecedentedly 


*See the September, 1949, Epuca- 
TION DIGEST, pp. 1-3. 
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large volume of press and radio 
comment.” Nearly all the newspa- 
per reports referred only to the 
paragraph about the employment of 
members of the Communist party in 
American schools. The paragraph 
following this one, which defended 
teachers who hold unpopular but 
noncommunist views, got very little 
attention from the press. Some 
critics of the Educational Policies 
Commission’s statement suggested 
that the Commision hoped, by issu- 
ing it, to forestall attacks on the 
American schools and to gain sup- 
port in public opinion for better 
financial support of schools through 
federal aid and through state and 
Jocal tax funds. It was also a fact 
that the number of avowed Com- 
munists teaching in American 
Schools was extremely small. Esti- 
mates varied from ten to a hundred 
as the total, in all public schools and 
in all colleges and universities. 


SOME DISSENT 


The essential proposition of the 


Policies Commission statement— 
that membership in the Communist 
party was equivalent to surrender 
of intellectual integrity and there- 
fore made a person unfit to teach in 
American schools or colleges—had 
been stated first by President Allen 
of the University of Washington, 
as the basis for discharging two 
avowed Communists from the fac- 
ulty of that university. There was 
criticism of this proposition from 
a minority of educators in public 
schools, and from the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 


2. Leaders of American higher 
education were divided on the prop- 
osition that membership in the 
Communist party should bara per- 
son from teaching in colleges or 
universities. The opposition to this 
proposition was led by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Pro- 
fessors, which argued that the test 
of a teacher’s competence must lie 
in his actual teaching, not in his 
affiliation with an organization even 
if that organization was the Com- 
munist party. They argued that a 
person should not be judged incom- 
petent to teach unless he showed 
incompetence in his teaching, re- 
gardless of the company he kept in 
any association, as long as the or- 
ganization was lawful. Since the 
Communist party was within the 
law, they argued that any teacher 
has as much right as any other citi- 
zen to belong to it and that this 
right should not be used to deprive 
him of his right to teach. 

University presidents generally 
defended their own faculties by 
saying that they had no Commun- 
ists. They then argued against loy- 
alty oaths or other means that might 
be taken by state and federal gov- 
ernments to influence the appoint- 
ment of faculty members and the 
content of their teaching. For ex- 
ample, President Seymour of Yale 
said at the annual Commencement 
luncheon, “We shall appoint no 
Communists to our faculty; their 
presence here would mean the nega- 
tion of academic freedom. But we 
shall permit no hysterical witch 


hunt.” 
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3. Teachers in schools and col- 
leges participated less vigorously in 
unpopular civic and political organi- 
zations. In the atmosphere of inse- 
curity and tension created by federal 
government loyalty investigations, 
“spy” trials, and state legislative 
efforts to require loyalty oaths of 
teachers, the general tendency was 
for teachers to become more cauti- 
ous and conservative in their be- 
havior both inside and outside the 
classroom. They hesitated about 
joining groups with unpopular 
causes, and they tended to avoid the 
study of controversial topics in their 
classes. The reality behind the 
teachers’ timidity was the existence 
or the threat of such state laws as 
the Feinberg law in New York, 
which required reports on the loy- 
alty of every teacher and provided 
that membership in organizations 
listed by the New York State Board 
of Regents as ‘‘subversive’” was a 
reason for dismissal.* 

4, Educational leaders recom- 
mended that communism and the 
Soviet Union be studied in Ameri- 
can schools, but critically. Bell- 
wethered by President Eisenhower 
of Columbia University, educators 
high and low urged that American 
schools and colleges should teach 
about Russia and about communism, 
at the same time stressing the su- 
periority of the American way of 
life. One response to this recom- 
mendation was an article in the 
Young America Magazine, which 


* Editor's note: The Feinberg Law 
has since been found unconstitutional 
by New York courts. 


was used in junior high-school 
classes. The following is an excerpt 
from a news release commenting on 
the article: 

Briefly, the magazine sets forth Marx's 
theories on profit, the classless state, and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Fol- 
lowing each of these three sections is 
a statement of America’s answers to 
Marx. Although the article has been kept 
factual and objective, the editors leave 
no doubt that they strongly favor the 
American arguments and record. 

While this example did not 
promise a dispassionate study of 
Marxism and of life in Russia, un- 
doubtedly some the universities, 
such as Columbia University in its 
Institute of Russian Affairs, were 
able to provide for a scholarly ap- 
proach to this study. The net ef- 
fect of this effort on the part of 
educators was probably to help the 
public distinguish between studying 
about communism and advocating 
communism, and thus to keep open 
the opportunity for dispassionate 
teaching and research on Russia in a 
few universities. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES DEFENDED 


5. Educational leaders resisted 
encroachment on the civil liberties 
of teachers. Although the press 
largely overlooked the part of the 
Educational Policies Commission 
statement which defended the right 
of teachers to espouse unpopular 
causes and to participate in politics, 
educational leaders were outspoken 
on this point. The lead in the Na- 
tional Education Association was 
taken by the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
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through Education, a working com- 
mission without “big names’ which, 
incidentally, disagreed with the 
Educational Policies Commission on 
the question of permitting Com- 
munists to teach in the schools. This 
Commission published a report en- 
titled Grand Prairie, Texas—‘‘a case 
involving the civil rights of teachers 
and the ethical responsibilities of 
boards of education.” This was a 
defense of five experienced teachers 
who were discharged without a hear- 
ing by the school board, presum- 
ably because these teachers had 
taken active part in promoting the 
candidacy of certain unsuccessful 


aspirants for membership on the: 


school board. 
In the introduction to the re- 
port, Harold Benjamin, dean of 


the College of Education of the 
University of Maryland and chair- 
man of the Commission says, “In 
the United States, where the first 
duty of every teacher in the public 
educational system from the nurs- 
ery class to the university graduate 
school, is the development of free, 
intelligent, honorable, and courage- 
ous citizenship, and where every 
teacher is his own chief instrument 
of instruction by virtue of his own 
character and example, it is un- 
thinkable that a school board should 
seek to exercise political thought- 
control over the members of its pro- 
fessional staff.” 

These are some of the important 
facts on which the judgment of his- 
tory will be made concerning Ameri- 
can education in 1949. ® 


Dilemmas of the Science Teacher 

1. How can we teach with conviction scientific ideas that 
are almost certain to be superceded? 

2. How can we teach scientific ideas that are objection- 
able to the parents of students, or to the public at large? 

3. How can we glorify the material achievements of scien- 
tific advance, while the majority of the population is still 
without the “common decencies?” 

4, How can we urge the further advancement of science 
which justifies itself so largely in terms of technological 
gains, when it is manifestly undermining the economic se- 
curity and spiritual health of millions? 

5. How can we encourage scientific scepticism without en- 
dangering the socially necessary respect for traditional order 


and institutions? 


6. How can we relate the science that we teach to what 
is being done in other scientific fields, not one of which 


anybody can master? 


7. How can we teach students to adjust themselves to a 
social order that is both threatened by science and dependent 
on it, and that is in any case destined to change? 

—Benjamin C. Gruenberg in Science Education. 





Dewey's Contribution: 


Pragmatism in Education 
Boyp H. Bopg 
In the New Republic 


wt T is conceded on all hands 
that John Dewey is our outstanding 
educational philosopher; his influ- 
ence on American education has 
been immense. Yet neither the lan- 
guage nor the emotional tone of 
Dewey’s writings is of a kind to 
suggest that his teachings may be 
described as revolutionary, even in 
a revolutionary age. They are so 
because, in presenting evidence that 
the forces which are operative in 
our civilization will inevitably bring 
on a Crisis, they serve to speed up 
and give direction to the present 
period of transition. This is but a 
roundabout way of saying that 
Dewey's philosophy can scarcely fail 
to become a landmark in the intel- 
lectual development of our Western 
culture. 

The simplest way to indicate the 
significance of Dewey's educational 
philosophy is to present his views 
against a background of traditional 
doctrine. The common feature of 
traditional educational creeds is the 
assumption that all teaching must 
be controlled by a fixed purpose or 
aim, itself derived from a theory 
regarding the nature of the universe. 
In other words, the content of ‘the 
good life” is to be specified in ad- 
vance. This content or end may be 
the glory of God; it may be the 
cultivation of the intellect in pref- 
erence to “practical” activities; it 
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may be the pursuit of “happiness,” 
or racial supremacy, or the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Variations in 
such educational theories arise be- 
cause people hold divergent views 
regarding the universe. 

This is not to say that all prob- 
lems are to be thus handled. In 
learning how to sail a boat, build a 
shelter, stalk game, or raise crops, 
we do not start with a theory of the 
universe. In so far as we go beyond | 
blind trial and error, we rely on | 
observations, on theorizing or guess- | 
ing, and on verification or testing | 
by further observations and perhaps 
experimentation. This procedure, 
after centuries of elaboration and 
refinement, came to be known as 
scientific method. If scientific meth- 
od could only be kept from tres- 
passing, there would be no col- 
lisions ; but science and the scientific 
method have invaded the surround- 
ing territory everywhere. For de- 
cades now we have witnessed a 
running fight between science and 
theology. We are becoming accus- 
tomed to the discussion of such 
problems as unemployment, hous- 
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ing, public health, social security, 
and what not, as though they could 
be judged by purely social standards, 
apart from philosophical and theo- 
logical creeds. 

As it is sgmetimes put, we are 
rapidly becoming “‘secularized.” 
The old basic scheme for living is 
steadily disintegrating. What we 
have instead is a collection of con- 
flicts and confusions. It seems safe 

say that there has been no previ- 
Qus generation of young Americans 
Which could show anything like the 
present combination of wide infor- 
en and basic lack of conviction. 
Our cultural life is coming apart 
under pressure from the inside. The 
Situation has all the earmarks of a 
€risis. We no longer see life stead- 
ily and see it whole. 


DEWEY S GREAT SERVICE 


_ Dewey's great service to the pres- 
@nt age is that he has clarified our 
Understanding of the meaning of 
the impact of science and technology 
Upon modern life. It is clear that 
the present state of unstable equili- 
brium cannot continue indefinitely. 
We must move forward or back- 
ward. Either science and scientific 
method must be made to stay within 
their appointed bounds and keep 
their profane hands off moral and 
spiritual values, or they must be 
given sovereignty—in all cases of 
conflict they must have the last 
word. In that alternative, the scien- 
tific method becomes the only final 
road to truth. 

A notable contribution by Dewey 
toward the clarification of the un- 


derlying issue was the manner in 
which he set the two procedures 
or methods in sharp contrast to each 
other. His analysis of scientific 
method has become fairly familiar. 
For present purposes, its outstand- 
ing feature is the fact that scien- 
tific explanations are treated solely 
as working hypotheses. If the work- 
ing hypothesis does not meet the 
requirements, it is superseded by an- 
other candidate; which means that 
“infant mortality” in this field is 
high. It means also that ‘‘truth’’ has 
a special meaning here, and that the 
whole learning process appears in a 
different perspective. Truth here is 
not conformity to an alleged immut- 
able cosmic order, but a relationship 
of meanings for guidance and con- 
trol. The point of reference is pro- 
vided by human expectations and 
purposes. The requirements to be 
met are set by the situation in which 
these expectations and purposes 
operate, and metaphysical and theo- 
logical explanations become beside 
the point. 

What is the contrasting proce- 
dure? If it is not permissible to treat 
a theory as a working hypothesis it 
obviously becomes necessary to de- 
cide questions of interpretation by 
appeal to some form of authority, 
such as revelation, or intuition, or 
intellectual selfevidence. In the end 
this becomes an appeal to a test for 
“heresy.” In theological matters, 
the final decision is made by an ec- 
clesiastical agency; in Nazi Ger- 
many the rulings were made by a 
central political party; in Russia, 
according to current reports, the 
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party decides on the meanings of 
such concepts as “bourgeois” and 
“counter-revolutionary.” 

The only alternative to the view 
that theories are working hypoth- 
eses is a return to the position that 
patterns for education must be set 
by authority. On this point Dewey 
is entirely explicit. “All absolu- 
tisms,” he warns us, “tend to as- 
sume a theological form and to 
arouse a kind of emotional ardor 
that has accompanied crusading re- 
ligions in the past.” By contrast, 
“Scientific method in operating with 
working hypotheses instead of with 
fixed and final truth is not forced to 
have an Inner Council to declare 
what is Truth, nor to develop a sys- 
tem of exegesis which rivals the an- 
cient theological way of explaining 
away apparent inconsistency. It wel- 
comes a clash of ‘incompatible 
opinions’ as long as they can pro- 
duce observed facts in their sup- 
port.” 

This penetrating analysis has mo- 
mentous implications, and one of 
these is that a basic change is neces- 
sary in our conception of the mod- 
ern life. If we stick to the idea of 
working hypotheses, moral truths 
are obviously not different from any 
other kind of truths. It is just as in- 
appropriate to assume a predeter- 
mined fixed content for the moral 
life as it would be for, say, engi- 
neering or agriculture. Moral prob- 
lems turn out to be problems in ad- 
justment, but the solution of these 
problems must be made in the light 
of circumstances and conditions. 
Moral progress will then have no 
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fixed content but will presumably 
take the form of constantly widen- 
ing participation by the individual 
in the common interests and com- 
mon purposes of his group and 
other groups. 


SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


Another implication of Dewey's 
analysis is that scientific method and 
democracy necessarily go hand in 
hand. Democracy is often identified 
with concern for the individual and 
the disposition to give him a fair 
chance. It means more than that. As 
a people we are committed to the 
principle of separation of Church 
and State, a separation which rests 
on the assumption that morality can 
be separated from theological creed, 
that its final appeal is to ‘“‘social” 
(as contrasted with ‘‘cosmic’’) 
sanction, that its basic concepts are 
working hypotheses and not im- 
mutable truths. There is no other 
way of replying effectively to the 
charge that our public schools can 
provide at best oniy an inferior 
“secular’’ morality, and perhaps not 
even that, since they do not supply 
a theological basis for moral beliefs. 

The opposition to the current agi- 
tation for religious instruction in 
our system of public education is 
not based primarily on an awareness 
that divergent moral standards are 
in conflict, but rather on a deep- 
seated distrust of ecclesiastical dom- 
ination. It is likewise the major rea- 
son for opposition to the expendi- 
ture of public money on parochial 
schools. This distrust has consider- 
able historical justification, but it 
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does not go to the root of the mat- 
ter. Either democracy has morality 
of its own, or we must return to the 
type of educational control which 
we thought we had left behind. 

Dewey, as the preéminent phil- 
osopher of scientific method and 
democracy, ranks with the foremost 
thinkers of the past. Even when this 
is granted, it hardly explains how 
it happens that he has exerted so 
petene an influence on American 
education. Classroom teachers are 
not primarily philosophers; and to 
most of them Dewey’s significance 
with respect to “democracy” and 
scientific method” is at best a ne- 
bulous business. Not at all nebulous, 
however, was the fact that educa- 
tional reform of some kind was 
overdue. 

The traditional program which 
focused elementary education on the 
three R’s and advanced education 
on the classics plus mathematics, 
was becoming increasingly inade- 
Quate to meet the demands of the 
times. Science and technology were 
Biving us a different world to live 
in—a world that progressively par- 
ticularized the bright promise of 
individual opportunity which was 
furtured in the days of the frontier. 
One important reason why Dewey 
acquired so great a following was 
that he provided an alternative to 
the narrow curriculum and _ the 
dreary mechanization of traditional 
education. 

What the rank and file of the 
teaching profession saw in Dewey’s 
philosophy was not primarily a dif- 
ferent conception of the learning 


process based on the idea that all 
theories are working hypotheses. 
Perhaps it would not be far wrong 
to say that what happened was due 
to a hangover from pioneer days, 
when it was taken for granted that 
“liberty” and “democracy” were a 
matter of protecting the individual 
against outside interference. As ap- 
plied to education, this meant that 
what was needed was not a basic re- 
orientation or reconstruction of out- 
look, but protection against all 
forms of “imposition.” Dewey's 
emphasis on interest, on learning by 
doing, on thinking as a form of 
achieving adjustment, was inter- 
preted as a doctrine of individual- 
ism sometimes bordering on an- 
archy. It was serious misinterpreta- 
tion, but it served a useful purpose. 

The movement with which 
Dewey’s name has been most closely 
associated became known as Pro- 
gressive Education. It was a move- 
ment that brought important re- 
forms—in school organization, in 
the relation of school and commun- 
ity, and in liberating intelligence 
for the improvement of human life. 
But the more penetrating elements 
in the community never surrendered 
the conviction that Dewey's philos- 
ophy meant something far more 
profound than sheer individualism. 
The next important step in educa- 
tion is to make this deeper meaning 
progressively more explicit, in order 
that this gospel of liberty and de- 
mocracy, of which Dewey is the 
outstanding exponent, may be ex- 
pressed in a genuinely distinctive 
way of life. ® 





For Live Boys and Girls 


Let’s Make Schools Livable 


PAUL W. SEAGERS 


In the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


ods we look back on the monas- 
tic austerity of the school rooms we 
studied in and demand more livable 
schools for our children, we must 
fully understand the connotations 
of the word “livable.” Livable sug- 
gests environment for living. Living 
suggests action or movement and, 
according to our present-day psy- 
chology, action or movement of the 
organism as a whole. 

This means that, to be livable, 
schools must provide the proper en- 
vironment for desirable action and 
growth for the whole child, socially, 
emotionally, physically, and men- 
tally. For this, functional planning, 
or planning “from the inside out,” 
must take place, not on the adult 
scale but in accordance with the 
maturation of the proposed occu- 
pants. It is true that we want beau- 
tiful school facilities, but that does 
not mean ornate edifices frequently 
constructed to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a local citizen or to bolster 
community pride. Beauty can be ob- 
tained from a realistic combination 
of simple details, color, and mass of 
humble materials assembled in an 
appropriate setting or environment. 

Some of the best buildings, edu- 
cationally, have resulted from the 
cooperation of school authorities, 
school employees, citizens, and even 
pupils with the architect in visual- 
izing what should take place inside 
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the educational plant of the future. 
Discussions, notes, sketches, and 
pictures from advisory committees 
form the functional specifications 
which the architect, with good judg- 
ment, can interpret into adequate 
plans and building specifications. In- 
stead of designing a structure and 
dividing it up into classrooms, he 
will study areas, grouping those 
areas which are related, isolating 
those areas which need isolation, 
and eventually surrounding the 
areas with properly designed walls, 
roofs, and floors, and with the pro- 
vision for the necessary services. 
For the school beginner to be 
suddenly withdrawn from a small 


‘neighborhood group of playmates 


and thrust into the center of a large 
group of active, pushing, strange 
boys and girls in our large elemen- 
tary schools cari be emotionally up- 
setting. Why can we not build 
schools and run them so that there 
can be a gradual meeting of chil- 
dren with larger and larger groups? 
This would result in extension of 
friendships and acquaintanceships 
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rather than in the engulfing process 
now frequently prevailing. With 
proper consideration of the age and 
emotional reactions of the proposed 
occupant in planning school build- 
ings, perhaps it will be no longer 
necessary for mother, like the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin, to entice little 
Johnny into the cave-like entrance 
of a mountainous school structure. 
Instead, we may find little home- 
* school rooms with small artistic 
entrances to beautiful gardens, play 
ids, and play rooms. 


MORE SPACE 


| The change from the fixed-seat 
ilosophy to the movable-table- 
and-chair philosophy or from the 
mind-goes-to-the-classroom philos- 
Ophy to the one that the child learns 
as a total organism necessitates a re- 
Vision of the amount of floor area 
Ber child from 15 square feet to 
® 30 square feet. In the last 
few years some schools have given 
attention to the child’s visual envir- 
@nment in terms of quantity and 
quality of light, with emphasis on a 
high reflection-factor paint to “make 
the light work,” but very little 
thought has been given to the selec- 
tion of the proper colors for vari- 
Ous activities and areas. It is time 
that we give various areas, even in 
the same room, different color treat- 
ment according to the activity tak- 
ing place. We have had several 
decades of institutional dirty browns 
and bilious greens; now let’s not in- 
stitutionalize blues, light greens 
and other tints by making them pre- 
dominate in any situation. 


The problem of artificial lighting 
is facing many schools. The desir- 
able standards of intensity of il- 
lumination have more than trebled 
in 25 years. But this does not mean 
that we can continue increasing 
the intensity of light in a classroom 
without improving the quality. In 
fact, increasing intensity without 
improving quality can jeopardize 
the entire balance of brightness 
within a room. The type of lighting, 
as well as the color and brightness 
of all the surroundings in the room, 
must be considered. 

To make schools livable, we 
must provide good ventilation. 
More study must be made of vari- 
ous methods of providing the 
proper amount of tempered fresh 
air to school rooms. Uniformity of 
heating within a classroom has been 
a difficult problem from the days of 
the chunk and pot-bellied stoves 
down to the present days of radiant 
heating. 

In the matter of sanitary facili- 
ties, let us provide the little folks 
with the types of fixtures they find 
at home, except in a smaller size 
(never larger than a junior-size 
water closet, which is two inches 
lower than standard, for any school 
toilet). In the second or third 
grade, urinals may be placed in the 
boys’ room toilets and in the higher 
grades the children can be sent to 
larger group toilets. The lavatory 
can be placed in a nook in the class- 
room or outside the door to the 
toilet for the room. Proper-size 
work benches and sinks can be 
given their own alcoves or can be 
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given proper treatment to harmon- 
ize with the rest of the room. 
Drinking fountains are musts for 
all grade-school rooms. 

The storage of supplies in each 
primary room is more complicated 
than in many high-school rooms be- 
cause of the variety of types and 
sizes of supplies, Insofar as pos- 
sible, each primary room should be 
able to store four to six months’ 
supplies. Supplies that children are 
allowed to get, and that should 
mean most of them, should be 
stored so that the children can easily 
reach them. Large sizes of paper 
should have large shelves, tools 
should have proper racks, nails and 
screws should be in portable trays, 
and paint brushes should have the 


proper containers. The workshop 
area floors should be of materials 
not easily damaged, and small tar- 
paulins should be provided for 
painting sessions. Some parts of the 


walls should contain removable 
Celotex sheets on which pictures can 
be painted by the children. In many 
sections of our country, outdoor 
work and play areas should be pro- 
vided adjacent to the classrooms. 
These should be combination courts 
and gardens partly in the sun and 
partly in the shade. Many of the ac- 
tivities now taking place in the class- 
room could easily take place in the 
healthful out-of-doors. 

We talk about learning from our 
environment, yet how short-sighted 
we have been in providing a child’s 


environment in our schools. Let's 
get a child’s eye view of our build- 
ing. Let’s study the progress made 
by others. This does not mean that 
we should copy, but we might find 
many things we could adapt to our 
situations. Take a good look at the 
campus schools of England and the 
new schule complexes we devel- 
oped in Germany; the pausen platz, 
pausenhalles, and schule gartens of 
Germany and Switzerland; the nurs- 
ery schools and kindergartens of 
Sweden; the technical schools of 
Denmark; the out-of-door theaters, 
single-loaded corridors, and the 
little campus school rooms of Mex- 
ico City; as well as recent develop- 
ments in community schools, new 
roof designs, one-floor plans, single- 
loaded corridors, and radiant heat- 
ing right here in this country. . 


MONEY WELL SPENT 


Sure, costs are high and money is 
scarce; but if schools are the back- 
bone of our highly efficient indus- 
trialized society and are the first 
line of defense against communism 
that we claim, the American public 
(labor, capital, business, and the 
professions) will rally and provide 
the necessary means for constructing 
new school buildings. Now is the 
time to get all groups cooperating; 
now is the time to make prelimin- 
ary studies; now is the time to re- 
evaluate our school-building codes; 
now is the time to plan livable 
schools for live boys and girls. @ 


UPILS in the Verde Valley, Arizona, School make field 
trips to factories to observe labor-management relations 


first hand. 





Higher Education in the Fifties 


Outlook for the Future 
OLIVER C, CARMICHAEL 
In the Changing Role of Higher Education 


at N the light of the trends over 
the past half century and of cur- 
rent thinking and planning, what 
are the expectations for higher edu- 

tion by 1960? For the answer to 
ahi question we have not only the 
Gurves of growth and change which 
lave taken place in the past 50 
fears but three important reports 
Which appeared in 1947-48, which 
indicate current thinking with re- 
= to the future changes. These 

vere issued by the President’s Com- 

Dission on Higher Education, the 
Mresidents’s Scientific Advisory 
Board, and the Temporary Commis- 
sion on the Need for a State Uni- 
Versity in New York State. An ex- 
amination of the expectations based 
On developments over the past half 
century and an analysis of the three 
réports may fill in the outlines of 
the program to come, and in the 
light of that picture a clearer under- 
standing of our present strengths 
afid weaknesses may emerge. 

What are the salient features of 
transformation indicated by the 
current trends? Four stand out in 
clear relief: growth of college popu- 
lation, increase in support for 
higher education, radical changes in 
curriculum and _ objectives, and, 
finally, a new faith in and emphasis 
on research. These taken together 
indicate a changing conception of 
the function of higher education. 





Oliver C. Carmichael is President 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Report- 
ed from The Changing Role of 
Higher Education, (Copyrighted 
by Kappa Delta Pi, published for 
the Society by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949), Chapter III, 25-39. 





While there are some factors, 
such as the high cost of building, 
which operate to check the growth 
of enrolments in colleges, many 
others are exerting increasing pres- 
sure to promote it. For example, 
many young men and women who 
had not planned on college, and 
whose families were not accustomed 
to think of higher education, found 
it possible to enroll under the G.I. 
Bill. Their younger brothers and 
sisters and cousins will now begin 
to think in terms of education be- 
yond high school. The effect is 
likely to be tremendous over the 
next decade or two. Then their chil- 
dren will likewise think in terms 
of college. The proportion of youth 
who will desire to go to college will 
be greater than ever before. The 
pressure of this desire will tend to 
force expansion of facilities despite 
high costs. Scholarships provided by 
individuals, business, industry, and 
government are tending to lower 
economic barriers. 
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But more important than scholar- 
ships in removing economic limi- 
tations is the development of junior 
colleges. The avowed purpose of 
the community college is to provide 
higher-education facilities within 
reach of youth. This would encour- 
age attendance, for the American 
experience indicates that the per- 
centage of students pursuing edu- 
cation beyond the high school is far 
higher in communities which have 
colleges than in others. The reason, 
of course, is obvious. The cost of 
attendance is reduced more than 50 
percent when the student can re- 
main at home while attending col- 
lege. 

Another factor which will un- 
doubtedly influence youth in its de- 
sire for college education is the 
war's emphasis on its value. The 
officer personnel of both the Army 
and the Navy, was, in the main, re- 
ctuited from college graduates. The 
highly technical character of much 
of the training which required a col- 
lege background impressed not only 
soldiers and sailors but the general 
public as well with the importance 
of education. Just as in the decade 
after World War I college enrol- 
ments were almost doubled, so be- 
tween 1948 and 1960 it is reason- 
able to expect enormously increased 
pressure for expanded facilities. 
This will doubtless finally break 
the building deadlock and usher in 
the greatest era of college and uni- 
versity plant expansion in the coun- 
try’s history. 

Indications then point to a greatly 
enlarged college population by 1960 


if we can escape war or other un- 
foreseen disaster. From all the evi- 
dence it appears that it might reach 
as high as 3,500,000 in the next 
11 years. The curve of growth over 
the past 50 years, the plans which 
have been projected, and the forces 
at work which emphasize the im- 
portance of higher education in 
modern society, all point in that 
direction. 


EXPENSES TO KEEP PACE 


Expenditures will more than keep 
pace with enrolment increases. Con- 
struction, salary increases, extra 
services, such as guidance, testing, 
better laboratory and library equip- 
ment will add to the costs. The 
President's Commission suggested 
that the extra burden would have to 
be borne by government through 
tax funds. The Commission rather 
assumed that expansion of privately 
supported colleges was at an end 
and that the state and federal gov- 
ernments would have to care for any 
increases in college population that 
might occur in the future. 

The assumption has some justi- 
fication. High income taxes make 
difficult the accumulation of large 
fortunes. The declining interest rate 
means that it will require 30 to 50 
percent more endowment to provide 
a given sum than was required 
formerly. Moreover, educational 
costs are perhaps 50 percent higher 
than they were a decade ago. Thus, 
many factors operate to reduce the 
efficiency of the endowed institu- 
tion. But that is not the whole story. 
Tuition rates have been advanced 
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and will perhaps continue to ad- 
vance if the national income re- 
mains at its present high level. In 
addition, through annual gifts from 
individuals and from business and 
industry some of the loss in endow- 
ment income is being made up. 
Furthermore, campaigns for funds 
announced in 1948 called for some 
$2,000,000,000 new money for 
buildings and endowments. This is 
larger than the sum of all present 
endowments in American colleges 
and universities. 
| Whether or not these cam- 
paigns will be successful, the fact 
that so large a sum is being asked 
i§ proof that institutions of higher 
Iéarning do not believe that the 
sources of private funds have dried 
up. A growth of faith in higher 
education means an increase in priv- 
ate as well as public funds for its 
support. Thus, there are many evi- 
dences that the assumption of the 
President's Commission respecting 
nOn-tax-supported institutions was 
uawarranted. It is undoubtedly true 
that tax support of higher education 
ig on the increase. Indications are 
that expenditures for higher educa- 
tion from both public and private 
sources may increase more rapidly 
between now and 1960 than in any 
other previous decade. 
Accompanying the growth of stu- 
dent population and of support, vast 
changes in curriculum have oc- 
curred. As the student population 
grew, the demand for a variety of 
courses became more insistent. 
Women sought courses in home eco- 
nomics, child psychology, and so- 


ciology and even in stenography, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping. 
Young men looking to a business 
career wanted business administra- 
tion with its host of practical sub- 
jects. While many courses now 
found in the curriculum cannot be 
justified on the basis of the older 
conception of the college, they are 
nevertheless in the curriculum to 
stay because they fill individual and 
social needs. As the number of col- 
lege students continues to grow, 
technical, semitechnical, and voca- 
tional courses will be the most im- 
portant single characteristic of the 
changes to take place. 

For 20 years the college curricu- 
lum has been undergoing drastic 
revisions. Pressure of student needs 
has forced it. The revolutionary 
process is not yet over. The meta- 
morphosis is still in process. The un- 
imaginative will rail against the 
changes, hold up to scorn individual 
offerings, bemoan the plight of 
higher education, and despair cyni- 
cally of intellectual progress. And 
yet these changes will be but efforts 
at finding a kind of education that 
will be suited to the needs of vast 
numbers who cannot profit from the 
traditional arts curriculum but who 
still wish to spend two years or 
more equipping themselves better 
for living and for earning a liveli- 
hood. These same young people in 
times past were content to stop at 
high-school graduation or before, 
but they now have ambition to get 
more training. It is, therefore, no 
cause for cynicism or despair. It is 
rather cause of rejoicing if we be- 
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lieve that one cannot get too much 
education of the right kind. 

Just as post-high-school education 
is being broadened to take in large 
numbers who were not served 
formerly, so at the upper levels it is 
expanding its research offerings 
enormously, thus requiring far 
larger numbers than in earlier years. 
Business and industry are spending 
millions on‘ university campuses for 
investigation of particular problems. 
Indeed, the demands for project re- 
search on university faculties from 
corporations have been so great as 
to cause alarm. Are business and in- 
dustry directing the research activi- 
ties of university faculties? How 
can basic research survive under the 
pressure, accompanied by support, 
for allied research? Are faculties be- 


ing bribed into deserting funda- 
mental investigation by the rewards 
of business and industry for de- 
velopmental projects ? 

In addition to support for in- 
vestigation of particular problems, 
induustries are beginning to pool 


resources for basic research. In 
such cases the funds will be spent 
largely in the universities. For ex- 
ample, the Nutrition Foundation 
has already spent more than 
$2,000,000 on 40-odd university 
campuses. The idea is so sound and 
the results so beneficial that it is 
likely to be adopted by many indus- 
tries, thus adding greatly to univer- 
sity research funds. 

Since 1945 the Army and Navy 
have made additional demands on 
faculty time for defense research. 
The National Science Foundation 


will add millions to research funds, 
if and when it is established. The 
government is destined to boost 
enormously its support of univer- 
sity research. All of this increases 
the emphasis on research and grad- 
uate work in the universities. The 
ultimate result is difficult to fore- 
cast, but this much is certain: tre- 
mendous expansion of research ac- 
tivities in universities is assured. 


A SUMMARY 


The broad outlook for the future 
of higher education in the United 
States may be summarized in very 
few words. The curves of growth 
and change, and current planning, 
point in the same direction: expan- 
sion in enrolment, in capital out- 
lay, and in operating costs, in the 
variety and number of course offer- 
ings, and in support for investiga- 
tions and research. The require- 
ments of society are more and more 
in the foreground of educational 
planning. The function of higher 
education is interpreted more and 
more in terms of social need. The 
college or university is no longer a 
cloistered retreat, an ivory tower, a 
seat of learning for learning’s sake, 
a reservoir of culture. It is a 
dynamic agency seeking to under- 
stand modern society, to interpret it, 
and to assist in the solution of its 
problems. In that atmosphere it is 
undertaking to prepare youth for a 
responsible part in the world of to- 
morrow. The goal is worthy. It has 
by no means been reached. It will 
be progressively realized in the de- 
cade ahead. * 








To Meet the Needs of the 10 Percent 


Make Room for the Speech and 
Hearing Therapist 


RUTH B. Irwin 


In the School Executive 


MN az was a junior in high 


school, attractive, intelligent, and 
healthy, but with unintelligible 
speech. Not only were her conson- 
amts defective but so were her 
vowels. “Mary had a little lamb” 
s@unded like “Mawi iad a wita 
wiam.” Mary was considered pec- 
i and different. Children shunned 

r. Her mother left her at home, 
a$hamed of her. Her speech handi- 

had retarded her two grades in 

ool. When Mary graduated from 

h school she wanted to be a dress 
designer, but she was afraid to go 
td college because of her speech de- 
féct. Finally she took a job in a lens 
factory where no speech was needed. 

‘The school had failed in its edu- 
cational obligation to help Mary 
make the most of her abilities. A 
speech correction program in the 
school where Mary went to the sec- 
ofid or third grade could have pre- 
vented unnecessary sorrow as well 
as her vocational handicap. 

Besides failing to meet Mary’s 
needs, the school budget suffered as 
the result of the extra expense in- 
curred by the unnecessary grade 
repetitions. Thousands of dollars 
are spent every year for such repeti- 
tions—a great argument for the de- 
velopment of a program of speech 
correction. 





Ruth Beckey Irwin is Supervisor of 

Speech and Hearing Therapy, Divi- 

sion of Special Education, State De- 

partment of Education, Columbus, 

Ohio. Reported from the School 

Executive, LXIX (September, 
1949), 60-62. 
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The school has a moral and edu- 
cational responsibility to help each 
child make the most of his abili- 
ties. A child with unintelligible 
speech cannot compete satisfactorily 
with the normally speaking child. 
Yet less than 10 percent of Amer- 
ica’s speech-handicapped school chil- 
dren are receiving the special help 
they need to make the best use of 
their innate capacities. 

Until the last few years, speech 
and hearing programs in the public 
schools were relatively unknown. 
However, state legislatures have be- 
gun to assume responsibility for the 
handicapped child. Now, over half 
the states have laws making some 
provision for the speech-defective 
child. In many states, legislation for 
speech-handicapped children is in- 
cluded in the special education laws. 

To obtain correction services in 
his schools the superintendent 
should write his state department of 
education to find out what, if any, 
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services are available for speech- 
handicapped school children. He 
should invite the state supervisor of 
speech correction or university pro- 
fessor of speech correction to pre- 
sent objectives and procedures to 
the school heads for organizing a 
program. Then a meeting of class- 
room teachers should be held. Some 
superintendents prefer to limit the 
first meeting to the teachers of the 
first six grades. A speech specialist 
should be invited to talk to this 
group. Fairly accurate surveys of 
speech defects may be made by class- 
room teachers if they receive some 
instruction. Copy of a survey blank 
is available by writing the Ohio 
State Department of Education, Di- 
vision of Special Education, Colum- 
bus. 


When classroom teachers have 


conducted the survey, they return 
the results to the principal or su- 
perintendent. On the basis of the 
survey a speech clinic may be held 
in a central place. The services of a 
speech therapist, psychologist, audio- 
metric technician, school doctor, and 
nurse may be obtained. Such a clinic 
would call attention to the needs of 
speech-handicapped children and 
thereby encourage the community to 
support a program of special educa- 
tion. Moreover, recommendations of 
the clinic may result in medical re- 
ferrals, and immediate educational 
help by the classroom teacher or by 
the parent. 

Since the classroom teacher may 
correct many simple sound substi- 
tutions and conduct speech im- 
provement classes if she is properly 


instructed, inservice workshops or 
extension courses may be arranged 
and conducted by speech specialists 
from state university staffs. Such 
workshops may include the follow- 
ing topics: (1) finding the speech 
defective child; (2) classroom 
teacher’s place in speech correction 
program; (3) the teacher's speech; 
(4) the development of normai 
speech; (5) speech improvement 
techniques; (6) speech activities in 
the classroom; (7) some underlying 
causes of children’s emotional prob- 
lems; (8) stuttering: what the class- 
room teacher may do; and (9) sim- 
ple speech correction techniques. 

Ask the state department of edu- 
cation about the certification of 
speech therapists and for other in- 
formation. If there is no special cer- 
tification of speech therapists in the 
state write to the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich., for qual- 
ifications of the adequately trained 
speech therapist. 

Few well-qualified therapists are 
available. The law of supply and 
demand functions in placing a high 
premium on some therapists; their 
salaries are usually higher than the 
regular salary schedule allows. It 
may be wise to encourage a local 
teacher to specialize. Granting a 
year’s leave of absence plus some 
financial consideration may pave the 
way to a school speech-correction 
program. 

If the state subsidizes public- 
school speech-correction services, 
apply for approval of the selected 
teacher. Some states have a pre- 
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approval form regarding the teach- 
er’s qualification, room facilities, 
and anticipated plans for the or- 
ganization of the program. When a 
well qualified therapist has been 
found and the speech correction 
program is ready to begin, here are 
some items to consider: 
Supervision of the program: 
Someone should be designated to 
shandle the details essential to the 
‘efficient functioning of a special 
‘program. In small communities, the 
‘therapist may be responsible to the 
‘school superintendent. In large 


‘communities, a director of special 
‘education may be designated. When 
‘five or more therapists are em- 
‘ployed, a supervisor-clinician may 
‘function by spending at least one 
‘day per week observing, and as- 


‘sisting other therapists in that city. 
‘As the program grows, a supervisor 
‘with professional qualifications 
‘should be appointed. Administrative 
‘planning should include considera- 
tion of the therapist’s transportation 
expenses ; funds for equipment, sup- 
‘plies, and printing; adequate room 
facilities; secretarial help; organi- 
zation of case load not to exceed 
mumber most efficiently handled; 
and public relations in the promo- 
tion of a new program. 
Equipment: The audiometer and 
some form of voice-recording device 
are the two most expensive forms of 
equipment. In some communities, a 
service club assists in the purchase 
of expensive items. One board of 
education allowed $75 per therapist 
for the purchase of instructional ma- 


terials. This money was not applied 
on equipment such as audiometer 
or wire recorder. Audiometers vary 
in price from $250 to $350. Record- 
ing instruments also vary in price 
from approximately $150 to over. 
$500. Much excellent speech cor- 
rection can be given without any 
equipment, so the money does not 
need to be allowed immediately. 
Case load and the selection of 
cases: In many communities where 
the speech correction program is 
new, the temptation to take all the 
children with speech defects in the 
city is great. Such procedure will 
defeat the whole purpose of the 
program. To correct speech, it is 
necessary to see the children at 
least twice weekly in a_public- 
school program as well as arrange 
for the teachers’ work on the days 
when the therapist cannot see the 
children. In the theoretical school 
community of 3000 children, 300 
may have speech defects. These 300 
children may be scattered in ten or 
12 buildings of the district. Conse- 
quently, it is a physical impossibility 
for one therapist to go to all build- 
ings and accomplish much speech 
correction. The case load should be 
maintained at 75 if possible, and in 
any case not over 100. Some ad- 
ministrators limit the program to the 
elementary grades when too many 
cases exist for one therapist. Some 
arbitrary plan of procedure may 
need to be adopted in a city where 
a new program is initiated, since a 
limited staff cannot handle all of 
the cases possibly available. * 





The Master's Key to 


The Domain of Educational Theory 


and Practice 
CARL E. SEASHORE 
In School and Society 


Z/+are is the Key: “Keep each 
individual busy at his highest nor- 
mal level of successful achievement 
that he may be happy, useful, and 
good.” Let the reader repeat it, 
emphasizing in turn the items— 
“keep each individual busy,” “‘his 
highest normal level,” “successful 
achievement,” “happy,” “useful,” 
and ‘‘good.” 

I wish to pay tribute to Henry H. 
Goddard for having inspired it. 
About forty years ago the Governor 
of Iowa asked me to visit institu- 
tions for the feeble minded in the 
United States and report what 
recommendations could be made for 
the treatment of the feeble-minded 
children in Iowa, The first place I 
went to was the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J., where Goddard 
had inaugurated an experiment 
which was a masterpiece of basic 
and enduring significance in ap- 
plied psychology. I spent a week 
there observing the operations. 
Here were 465 feeble-minded chil- 
dren among whom more than the 
upper half proved to be a colony of 
happy, successful, useful, and good 
individuals. This was, to me, a 
grand revelation. 

Goddard’s theory was this: Ex- 
amine each individual and find out 
what remnant capacities he may 
have; make a job analysis of all the 
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lege at the State University of Iowa. 
Reported from School and Society, 
LXX (November 26, 1949), 337- 
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things in which these children can 
help; then assign each child to do 
a job in which he can show compe- 
tence and gain selfrespect as a suc- 
cessful individual. 

Cleaning, for example, was di- 
vided into five grades of which the 
lowest was sweeping the sidewalk 
and the highest was dusting the fur- 
niture. The same thing was done 
about chores in the barn in which 
the lowest was cleaning the stalls 
and the highest weighing and sep- 
arating the milk in the early hours 
of the morning. In the yard work 
the lowest grade was spading, and 
highest was cutting and arranging 
the flowers for daily decorations 
throughout the institution. There 
were five grades of responsibility 
for helping the low-grade children 
who were quite helpless in eating, 
dressing, and general adjustment. 
It was inspiring to see how those 
who had been assigned to these dif- 
ferent levels of humanitarian help- 
fulness behaved like little nurses, 
each caring for an assigned indi- 
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vidual or group of patients with 
full responsibility, socially adjusted 
to the community. 

Some very strange jobs came into 
evidence. For example, in the feed- 
ing yard one boy had chosen to stay 
all day in the pig pen to salvage 
“silver” that came into the swill 
trough. In talking with him I found 
that he was perfectly happy with 
his assignment, did not get bored 
or tired of it, and felt that he had 
quite an income at the rate of five 
ents per item recovered. Sometimes 
he salvaged as many as a dozen tea- 
Spoons in a day. The pig sty was a 
healthy environment for him: fresh 
air, successful business, no unrea- 
Sonable competition, and freedom 
from repression. He stood up, a 
well-built 18-year-old lad, proud 
Citizen of the community, enjoying 
Selfrespect, adulating himself for a 
job well done. This general atti- 
tude prevailed throughout the train- 
ing school. Everybody who could 
do anything was kept busy. It is 
characteristic of the feeble minded 
that they do not suffer from monot- 
Ony or boredom, but thrive on a 
fixed routine life. The experiment 
Was a demonstration of a noble 
democracy at this level. 


WIDESPREAD INFLUENCE 


On my return I reported to the 
Governor, elaborating this key to 
the treatment of the feeble minded. 
The head of our institution for the 
feeble minded, Dr. Mobridge, im- 
mediately recognized the signifi- 
cance of the policy and put it into 
operation in his institution. But 


even more significantly, this prin- 
ciple had widespread reverberations 
which are felt throughout the state 
to this day, in realization of its 
profound social and educational sig- 
nificance in care for the dependent, 
criminal, and otherwise socially, 
educationally, and economically 
maladjusted individuals. 

When I returned to the university 
the president asked me to report to 
the faculty meeting of the College 
of Liberal Arts. I reported that I 
had observed in action a theory of 
higher education which can be ap- 
plied to the handling of every stu- 
dent in the university from the 
freshman to the graduate student; 
and I pointed out that it applies 
also to the treatment of the indi- 
vidual in our charitable institutions, 
in our public schools, the home, and 
the community. I also pointed to 
the significance of the rule in aca- 
demic administration and recom- 
mended it as a measure for an eval- 
uation of progress in education. 

The key defines educational 
theory and practice operationally. 
There are two factors: it names a 
comprehensive goal—happiness, suc- 
cess, and goodness; it points to 
basic principles for reaching this 
goal. 

The goal, both immediate and re- 
mote, must be: (1) intellectually, 
emotionally, socially, and vocational- 
ly sound; (2) planned for the in- 
dividual or group needs, interests, 
capacities, and resources; and (3) 
acceptable to the individual in his 
natural design for living. 

The method implies: (1) discov- 
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ery and analysis of the individual 
interests, natural ability, needs, and 
resources; (2) motivation for an 
active rather than a passive ap- 
proach to learning; (3) recognition 
of reward in the satisfaction of 
achievement. 

This conception is notably timely 
today as it conforms in principle to 
the recent British Educational Act 
for the complete remodeling of sec- 
ondary education in England. It is 
in accord with the current recom- 
mendations for the rebuilding of 
the New York City school system, 
and it embodies the basic progres- 
sive tendencies in our postwar move- 
ment for the remodeling of our en- 
tire American educational system at 
all levels. 

It is of course recognized that 
countless other keys to the explora- 
tion of education are available. I 
would be the last to claim original- 
ity or universality for this key. Man- 
ifestly, the key is incomplete and 
selective. The operational statement 
must be applied in principle and 
symbolically wherever it is to op- 
erate. 

This key enables us to set up a 
check list of items in terms of which 
we may evaluate educational move- 
ments historically. Witness its role 
in the evaluation of fortes and 
faults in educational goals, curricu- 
lums, methods, motivation, plan- 


ning, economies, designs for living, 
human relations, vocational educa- 
tion, and extracurricular activities. 
It is a guide in the development 
and use of education techniques. 
Witness its role in all forms of 
tests and measurements of capacity, 
ability, and achievement at all age 
levels. It thus lays foundations for 
sectioning on the basis of ability, 
admission to project activities, hon- 
Ors, courses, terminal curriculums, 
social adjustment, and therapy. 


KEY TO MANY THINGS 


It is likewise a key to all kinds 
of progressive and reconstructive 
movements in the formulation of 
educational aims and ideals. Thus, 
it favors recognition of student-cen- 
tered education, freedom to learn vs. 
being taught, development of the 
experimental attitude, awakening of 
the creative urge. It plays an im- 
portant role in social and industrial 
administration, as in the planning 
of the work, the selection and eval- 
uation of members of the staff, 
building of morale, and promotion- 
al research. 

In general, it furnishes the matrix 
for psychology and philosophy of 
work and play. The recognition of 
principal individual differences 
herein involved is the greatest con- 
tribution to education that has come 
out of psychology. ® 


—4MoNG the steps which Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., is taking to ease the college-teacher shortage is 
offering of a course in “College Teaching.” The course was 
given for the first time last semester in the School of Edu- 


cation. 








Twenty Ways to 


Build or Destroy a School 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON 
In the NEA Journal 


ee DESTROY A SCHOOL 


1. Tell parents that Johnny’s 
academic troubles are all caused by 
the changed practices forced on 
‘teachers by the new principal. 

' 2. State that you don’t know 
‘why Mary is having such difficulty 
‘in Mr. Smith’s class, for you find 
‘Mary to be an extremely capable 
‘pupil in your class. 

' 3. Keep a whole class of chil- 
‘dren after school because you are 
‘unable to find the guilty one. 

4. Ask pupils to copy from the 
history book as punishment. 

_ 5. Give pupils a failing mark 
‘because of behavior difficulties. 

6. Embarass pupils before their 
‘classmates. 

7. Blame entirely the family 
background, the work habits, or the 
mentality of the pupils when ex- 
plaining academic failures. 

8. Ask parents to come into the 
school for a conference concerning 
their child, and then monopolize 
the conference with your complaints. 

9. Reveal uncomplimentary in- 
formation about one child to par- 
ents of other children. 

10. Give pupils too much home- 
work or homework for which pupils 
and parents see little reason. 

11. Play favorites and give un- 
deservedly high marks to children 
of parents who are socially or po- 
litically prominent. 
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12. Penalize pupils who occa- 
sionally must be out of class because 
of participation in school extracur- 
riculum activities. 

13. Leave school every day before 
pupils and parents have a chance for 
consultation. 

14. Imply political favoritism 
whenever a colleague is promoted. 

15. Criticize other teachers, 
schoolboard members, and_ the 
school administrators in classroom 
discussions with pupils. 

16. Force out of school all pupils 
who fail to meet certain standards. 

17. Make parents who visit the 
school feel unwelcome. 

18. Force pupils to give up 
school activities in which they're 
interested because they are not do- 
ing well in another subject. 

19. Give pupils “busy work.” 

20. Throw away homework as- 
signments and class exercises with- 
out examination. 


TO BUILD A SCHOOL 


1. Realize that you belong to an 
educational team, all members of 
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which are joining forces to achieve 
the same objective. 

2. Sing the strengths of the 
school and its teachers always. 

3. Visit homes to obtain the as- 
sistance of parents in solving prob- 
lems. 

4, Familiarize pupils with the 
reason for every question, exercise, 
and assignment in class. 

5. Have pupils participate in 
planning how they will reach es- 
tablished objectives. 

6. Invite parents to see the in- 
structional methods you use and dis- 
cuss with them the purposes behind 
every procedure. 

7. Ask at the end of every les- 
son, “What have you learned to- 
day?” 

8. Ask yourself at the end of 
every lesson, ‘““What have I learned 
about teaching and child nature?” 

9. Treat each pupil with respect 
and with friendship. 

10. Write friendly notes to par- 
ents whenever their children have 
performed actions worthy of special 
commendation. 


Speaking of Building .. . 


11. Establish yourself as a citi- 
zen of high calibre in community 
enterprises. 

12. Evidence a sincere interest 
in the joys, sorrows, and difficulties 
of the families whose children you 
teach. 

13. Be profligate with the hours 
you spend in helping pupils with 
their problems. 

14. Treat every individual justly, 
with justice based always on full 
understanding. 

15. Build instruction around the 
needs, abilities, and interests of in- 
dividuals and groups. 

16. Make assignments designed 
to improve parent-child relation- 
ships. 

17. Make parents feel sincerely 
welcome in the school. 

18. Enlist the help of as many 
parents as possible in instructional 
and school projects. 

19. Use interest rather than 
marks as motivation for classwork. 

20. Take part of the blame 
when an unduly large proportion of 
the class do poorly in a test. ° 


RESULTS of a survey in school-building costs are reported in 
a recent issue of Engineering News-Record. The survey 
showed that costs varied from a low of $200 per pupil to 
more than $2000. The article points out that, as a general 
rule, schools in communities south of the Ohio and west of 
the Mississippi cost less than $1000 per pupil, while those 
constructed in the North and East cost more than $1000. 
For junior highs, the range was $565 to $2044; for high 
schools the cost was between $249 and $1801; the elemen- 
tary school spread was $193 to $1995 per pupil. 





Why Not? 


The Case for Corecreation 
Ho uuis F. Farr 
In the Journal of AAHPEGR 


—/OR many years educators have 
understood the values inherent in 
co-academic classwork. They have 
realized that by working out solu- 
tions and conquering ideas together 
boys and girls become educated to 
ework understandingly and coopera- 
tively. But it is not enough for boys 
‘and girls to learn to work together, 
‘they must also learn to play to- 
‘gether. Social activity provides real 
‘possibilities for developing satisfac- 
“tory emotional maturation and mu- 
tual understanding of the opposite 
‘sex. The direction of such corecrea- 
tional activity provides the physical 
‘education instructor with a signifi- 
‘cant opportunity to aid in the de- 
velopment of more satisfying and 
‘successful male-female relations in 
adult life. That segregated physical 
activity is desirable, practical, and 
even beneficial is not to be denied. 
Neither can it be denied that corec- 
feation activities have a definite 
place in the physical education pro- 
gram. 

It is in the field of the develop- 
ment of the emotional capacities 
that corecreation can make the great- 
est positive contribution. In it, also, 
may lie a partial solution to our 
social sexual ills. Emotional capac- 
ity is considered to be the behavior 
pattern in which an individual re- 
acts in emotional situations. 
educational aim is, of course, to de- 


The. 
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velop those matured behavior pat- 
terns which mark the individual as 
socially adjusted and as a well-de- 
veloped personality. 

During adolescence, when boys 
and girls are becoming acutely con- 
scious of the opposite sex, there are 
established the attitudes and be- 
havior patterns which will in many 
cases determine the adjustment of 
the adult. Unless the shy, selfcon- 
scious, and the aggressive are 
brought into a natural association 
during play activities with the oppo- 
site sex, there may result behavior 
patterns and attitudes which will in- 
fluence maladjustment in adult life. 

These maladjustments may not be 
limited to play activity (social life) 
with the members of the opposite 
sex. Lack of social adaptation may 
catty over into the work in which 
the maladjusted person is engaged. 
Here selfconsciousness and reticence 
to communicate with the opposite 
sex may be a distinct disadvantage, 
certainly a discomfort. The per- 
petuation of coactivity beyond the 
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early grade-school level, where it is 
relatively common, fostering the 
naturalness of close relationship in 
the achievements of physical activ- 
ity would make possible the under- 
standing and cooperation necessary 
to overcome these social handicaps. 
How better achieve an understand- 
ing of the abilities, interests, and at- 
titudes of the opposite sex than 
through the natural situations of 
mutual play? Is there a better way 
to learn to work cooperatively with 
the opposite sex than through such 
understanding? 

Closely bound to social adjust- 
ment in the definition of behavior 
patterns, is the factor of personality 
development. Personality may be 
considered to be the sum total of 
individual characteristics. Educators 
are concerned with the development 
of the best and greatest number of 
wholesome characteristics. Methods 
for their development are of neces- 
sity abstract; but it is acknowledged 
that association with varying types 
of personalities, imitation of popu- 
lar, well- adjusted persons, and ex- 
posure to varying learning situa- 
tions, are essential to personality de- 
velopment. Corecreation, because it 
is composed of both boys and girls 
with widely varying personalities, 
will offer greater learning situations 
than segregated play can provide. 

Yet another benefit to be de- 
rived from the corecreational pro- 
gram is that of cultivating the abil- 
ity to judge the opposite sex and 
hence acquiring the understanding 
necessaty for compatible com- 
panionship in marriage. One of the 
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chief causes of the appalling divorce 
rate in this country has been the 
lack of consideration of compatible 
interests and understanding of the 
matriage partner. Certainly if ma- 
turing boys and girls were thrown 
together in play situations in which 
they might subconsciously acquire 
an understanding of the physical 
differences which accent the inher- 
ent psychological differences, much 
might be done toward education 
for happy marriages. 

Setting up a corecreational pro- 
gtam necessitates careful planning 
and selection of activities equally 
well adapted to both boys and girls. 
Activities should be arranged so as 
to provide an appreciation of the 
abilities of both sexes. Activities 
should be selected that can be read- 
ily organized for after-school hours. 
Unless the students can easily or- 
ganize corecreational play in their 
leisure, the carry-over value will be 
lost. Also, sex distribution accord- 
ing to growth and development is 
more desirable and less awkward 
than distribution according to 
chronological age. 

A list of sports which fit nicely 
into the corecreational curriculum 
includes: archery, badminton, bowl- 
ing, dart game, deck tennis, dancing 
(folk, square, and social), golf, 
paddle tennis, shuffleboard, swim- 
ming, skating (ice and roller), ski- 
ing, tennis, and volleyball. In ad- 
dition to these activity sports, there 
are innumerable nonsense yames 
and stunts, card and table games 
which can be used to advantage dur- 
ing the corecreational period. ® 





An “Orphan” in Education 


The Junior High—A School Without 


Teachers 
LLoyp H. ELLIOTT 


In Education 


aS T has been 40 years since the 
first junior-high school opened its 
doors to receive pupils in one of 
Our American cities. During that 
period this new institution has 
achieved recognition as the official 
fepresentative of our public-school 
System to the early adolescent group. 
Across the country the everyday 
language of the layman has come to 
include “the junior-high age.” Edu- 
Cationally, the new school has been 
assigned as the first unit of the field 
of expanding secondary study. 

It would seem that this new pat- 
tern of organization is here to stay, 
either as a part of the six-year 
School or as a separate institution. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its im- 
portance, it appears at this point 
that, if junior-high schools have 
Competent staffs, it is because teach- 
ets have been sufficiently resource- 
ful to find the answers to their 
problems in their own teaching ex- 
perience or through in-service train- 
ing programs. Indeed, it appears 
all-too-obvious that as far as the 
colleges and universities are con- 
cerned the junior high is still a 
school without teachers. 

From its initial beginnings, the 
junior-high school has been staffed 
by products of the secondary teach- 
er-training institutions. In too many 
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cases this has meant using the 
junior division as the training 
ground for young teachers who as- 
pired to promotion to senior-high 
schools. Salary schedules for many 
years, and, indeed, in some districts 
today, encourage such a path for 
teachers. Thus the earmarks of the 
academic senior high-school teacher 
becomes the guides which the 
junior-high-school teacher followed. 
The new teacher acquired “respect- 
ability” when he became identified 
with scholarship in a chosen sub- 
ject matter field and began to rub 
elbows with his higher paid, more 
scholarly, upper-division cousins. 
This may be regarded as a bless- 
ing to those who view the function 
of the junior-high school to be 
primarily the mastery of assigned 
segments of the textbook subject 
matter which will prepare the 
youngster to partake of additional 
segments in the senior division. It 
will be defended, also, by the math 
teacher who would make mathemati- 
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cians of all seventh-graders who 
come within his reach. But to those 
who see in the new school the 
promise of meeting some of the 
broader functions of education, such 
a continuing course of action is 
alarming. 

It would appear that 40 years of 
experience with the junior-high 
school, plus its phenomenal popu- 
larity, is sufficient evidence for more 
teacher-training institutions to take 
active cognizance of this level of 
public education. Programs which 
ignore a responsibility here exert, in 
essence, a negative influence on the 
whole progress of the junior-high 
school. The time has come when 
teachers-in-training who possess the 
desirable personal and professional 
characteristics must be encouraged 
through better preparation to enter 
and to remain in the junior division 
of the secondary school. 

Programs which reflect promise 
include (1) a greater emphasis on 
the discovery ef adolescent needs 
and interests, (2) the development 
of general and core courses which 
build wholes out of fragments, (3) 
the correlation of school and com- 
munity experiences, (4) a closer ar- 
ticulation of school and community 
experiences, (5) more emphasis on 
socializing experiences, and (6) the 
hard-won victory of extra-class ac- 
tivities in the fight to win accept- 
ance. | 

Specific weaknesses of the present 
training can be found in both the 
professional and the subject-matter 


phases of preparation. Strong 
courses in the psychology of pre- 
adolescence and early adolescence 
must be placed within the reach of 
the undergraduate. Study and ob- 
servation which focus attention on 
junior-high-school philosophy, func- 
tions, organization, curriculum, 
methods, and extra-class activities 
must supplement the present pat- 
tern of professional training of the 
pre-service program. 
Overspecialization appears to be 
the primary shortcoming of subject- 
matter preparation. If the widened 
range of interests of the early adol- 
escent are to be met with sympathy 
and encouragement instead of frus- 
tration and circumvention, a broad 
and general program of preparation 
must replace the narrow and man- 
nerized pattern of subject-field em- 
phasis. Perhaps the only real relief 
can come as colleges and universities 
build a curricular program of far- 
reaching areas of learning out of the 
remnants which now characterize 
the study of degree-seeking teachers. 
Comfort can be found by viewing 
the half-dozen major training in- 
stitutions now moving in that direc- 
tion. State certification requirements 
as well as those of some accrediting 
agencies appear to be stumbling 
blocks to the real solution. Perhaps 
these can be altered as educators 
put into practice the conviction that 
teachers of junior-high-school pu- 
pils need tools, understandings, and 
techniques different from teachers 
of subject-matter specialties. ° 





Don’t Neglect the Home Front 


Internal Public Relations Are Important, Too 


AVERY ALLEN 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Jv current widespread interest 
in school public relations is all to 
the good and much to be desired, 
but much of the emphasis is on ex- 
ternal public relations revolving in 
‘no small degree on well-developed 
publicity programs. Let’s remember 
‘that well-planned internal relations 
‘are important, too. 

' Why is internal public relations 
‘important? The community often 
‘will judge the worth and effective- 
‘ness of any organization, school, or 
‘business, through the basis of con- 
‘tacts with its representatives. In 
‘schools, such contacts are repre- 
‘sented through the school board, ad- 
‘iministrators, teachers, pupils, and 
‘through that group which does so 
much to help insure the smooth 
functioning of the school program, 
the noncertificated personnel. Be- 
cause of the wide and varied con- 
tacts with the community which 
those serving the school district en- 
joy, it is highly important that they 
understand the purposes, problems, 
Conditions, and accomplishments of 
the school or school system. If 
there is to be a sound interpretation 
of the school and its curriculum and 
general program to the community, 
- it must first be interpreted to those 
who, by the very nature of their 
positions, are integral parts of the 
over-all school public-relations pro- 
gram. 
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There are numerous channels 
which may be utilized to carry on 
the internal public-relations pro- 
gram, including faculty meetings, 
superintendent’s or principal's ad- 
visory council, coordinating council, 
in-service training programs, social 
events, teacher orientation pro- 
gtams, special institutes for the non- 
certificated staff, teacher and student 
handbooks, attractive house-organ 
type of bulletins or newsletters, in- 
formation on transactions at meet- 
ings of the board of trustees, dis- 
plays and exhibits, films of related 
mediums, recognition of the indi- 
vidual, and elimination of griev- 
ances. 

There are few better opportuni- 
ties for an administrator to en- 
lighten the faculty as to curriculum 
trends, innovations to be incor- 
porated, and the over-all conditions 
and direction of the school than 
through faculty meetings. There are 
few ‘more controversial subjects 
among teachers than faculty meet- 
ings, and the administrator in 
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charge constantly seeks ways to im- 
prove the meetings in order to 
stimulate and motivate the group of 
teachers. Superintendent's advisory 
councils provide one answer for 
meeting the need of opening chan- 
nels of information from the super- 
intendent to the teachers and from 
the teachers to the superintendent. 
This two-way channel is vital to 
sound internal public relations. Co- 
ordinating councils of administra- 
tors and teachers and also noncertifi- 
cated personnel could be employed 
in the same manner. 

In-service training programs, such 
as intra-district curriculum work- 
shops and other types of instruc- 
tional programs provide excellent 
opportunities for developing sound 
internal public relations through 
the exchange of information on mu- 
tual problems and interests. Not 
only is professional growth achieved 
by the individual, but the “give 
and take” of meeting in class over 
a period of weeks or months with 
colleagues opens channels for bet- 
ter acquaintanceship, better under- 
standing of each other’s problems 
and solutions to those problems, 
and better appreciation of each 
other’s role in the school program. 

Many schools are adopting pro- 
grams for the orientation of new 
teachers. ‘Clerical institutes” for 
certain types of noncertificated per- 
sonnel have proved useful. In one 
district the role of clerical workers 
in the general educational program 
was cafefully outlined, while two 
films, one on telephone techniques 
and another on the attributes of a- 


? 


good secretary, were shown and 
discussed. Members of the cafeteria 
staffs held a five-day workshop re- 
lating to the function of the cafe- 
teria in the school program. Includ- 
ed was a six-hour course on ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Food Sanitation.” 

It is much easier to maintain 
sound public relations with the com- 
munity and within the school when 
procedures are clearly defined and 
outlined. To this end handbooks 
for the use of parents, for teachers, 
or for students play an important 
role. Also, many districts use a 
house organ or bulletin of one kind 
or another to convey information of 
mutual interest and about mutual 
problems and innovations. 


THE BOARD IS NEWS 


Information on school-board ac- 
tivities is of interest to school per- 
sonnel. One of the more recent in- 
novations is to distribute copies of 
the news stories reporting the board 
meetings to the schools the morning 
after the meetings. Placed on the 
teachers’ bulletin boards they afford 
teachers the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with transactions of 
the board before most of them get 
the information “second-hand” 
from the newspapers. Experience 
indicates that there is good internal 
public-relations value in this proce- 
dure. 

Of considerable value in the 
orientation of new students and for 
the use of community organizations 
is the motion picture or slides show- 
ing school activities. Such films 
and slides have been made by many 
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school districts and individual 
schools. Another internal public- 
relations medium which never fails 
to catch attention and is a means of 
developing pride in the school is 
that of displays and exhibits. 

It is generally recognized that the 
very best public relations lie in that 
area of teacher-pupil-parent rela- 
tionship. It is vitally important that 
teachers as well as administrators 
seep this in mind, and maintain 

leasant and professional relations 
bl times if possible. The school 
has a tremendous potential for good 
internal as well as external public 
Relations through this channel. It is 
important, of course, for teachers 
to be thoroughly acquainted with 
school policies, administrative proce- 
dures, the district’s philosophy of 
@ducation, and the aims and _pur- 
Poses of the curriculum. It is a re- 
Sponsibility of the superintendent 
and principal to see that channels 
of information are established and 
maintained to insure accurate inter- 
pretation. 
' The wise administrator will 
fecognize professional achievement 
On the part of the individual teacher 
@r nonteaching staff member 
through written or oral “pats on the 
back.” High morale and good in- 
ternal public relations go hand in 
hand. Perhaps the administrator 
will ascertain what special projects 
the teacher has undertaken in sum- 
mer school and will make an effort 
not only to show interest, but per- 
haps to evaluate the project in terms 
of its possible use in one way or 
another in the school. What better 


recognition could the individual re- 
ceive than to see his work utilized 
in such manner? 

Persistent complaints or griev- 
ances should be studied carefully. 
Perhaps adjustments can be made 
which will alter the outlook of a 
teacher or group of teachers consid- 
erably. In one school, for example, 
a paid crew of voluntary faculty 
members to work at football games 
was established, replacing the ar- 
bitrary assignments to which teach- 
ers had reacted negatively. In one 
district some teachers desired their 
salary payments in 12 payments 
rather than 10. The situation was 
studied and opinions of the faculty 
canvassed. The board of trustees au- 
thorized an optional plan, which 
solved the problem. 


SOCIAL MIXERS 


Social events can be useful in 
motivating good internal public re- 
lations. One school holds a week- 
end party at a mountain camp 
shortly after the opening of the new 
school year. Another event spon- 
sored by this district is a picnic in 
the spring, to which certificated and 
noncertificated personnel and their 
wives, husbands, and special friends 
are invited. 

Internal public relations can be 
as broad and as effective as the 
vision of the school administrator, 
his board and his staff will permit. 
Good relations with the public are 
important, but let’s remember that 
strong internal public relations and 
high internal morale are also im- 
portant. * 





Contrary to Wide Belief, 


High-School Boys Are Realistic About 


Occupations 
FRANCES M. CARP 


In Occupations 


Nos concern has been 


voiced over the allegedly unrealistic 
occupational aims of young people, 
about their predilection for white- 
collar jobs. There is worry over the 
frustration that irrationally high 
goals must entail. 

In order to obtain some facts 
that might replace opinion, an in- 
vestigation was made with high- 
school students as the subjects of the 
study. This age group was used be- 
cause it is nearing the labor market, 
yet its members are not so highly se- 
lected as in a college population. 
The group of 165 made up the total 
male student population of a union 
high school in Southern California. 

Each boy was asked to write his 
age and to complete the following 
statement: “1. My desired occupa- 
tion is... 2. My probable occupa- 
tion will be . . . 3. Most of his life 
my father’s occupation has been .. . 
4. Most of their lives my grandfath- 
ers’ occupations have been .. .” 
The distinction between statements 
1 and 2 is an important one. Fail- 
ure to realize this may contribute to 
adults’ concern over youth’s voca- 
tional ambitions. Perhaps too often 
the ‘‘want to be’ question is posed, 
while the “expect to be” answer is 
anticipated. 

The results of this study consti- 
tute a challenge to the commonly 
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accepted view. The modal occupa- 
tional level for both “desired” and 
“expected” occupations is that of | 
both the father and the grandfath- | 
ers. Even the wishes, the “I would” 
like to be’s,” do not get out of 
hand. The expectations seem quite 
realistic, with 29 percent of the 
boys expecting to follow occupations 
at the same level as those of their 
fathers, 24.9 percent with occupa- 
tional expectations above that level, 
and 15.7 percent with expectations 
below it. Since boys aged predomin- 
ately 14 to 18 have had little real 
work experience, the figures indi- 
cate a gratifying sense of reality. 

Mention should be made of those 
who do not know what they would 
like to be, or what they expect to 
be. Twenty-eight percent of the boys 
say they do not know what they ex- 
pect to be; while only 3 percent do 
not name a desired occupation. This 
may indicate a healthy delay in set- 
ting a working goal until there is 
further indication of the feasibility 
of attaining it. e 





Extracurricular Troubles? 


Try a Business Manager 


PAUL KLINGE 


In the Clearing House 


“Wen the art teacher slumps 
in his chair and gives a despairing 
look that indicates mingled emotions 
of anger, frustration, and a deter- 
mined “they shall not pass” atti- 
tude, he probably has received a 
“request” to turn out some work in 
he next 24 hours for an extracur- 
ar event. Or it may be the dra- 
fatics coach who is slaving on the 
Stage during a production period 
and allows his mind to wander to 
the hair-raising thought that Miss 
ee oy turn it is to sell 
ets—has not found the time to 
do anything about filling the hall. 
_ This school is probably in serious 
meed of one individual to manage 
the business affairs of the extra- 
qurricular events. The appointment 
Of such a person as business mana- 
er of extracurricular affairs may be 
answer to some of the confu- 
sion and the feeling of overwork 
Which the program of public events 
your school produces may induce 
among teachers and students. 

At Thomas Carr Howe High 
School in Indianapolis, a school of 
1300 pupils, the principal created 
such a position and christened it 
“business manager of extracurricu- 
lar affairs.” The duties of the busi- 
ness manager include handling 
ticket sales to all athletic events, 
promotion and responsibility for 
ticket selling and taking at the gates, 
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and preparation of financial reports 
to participating schools and the 
government. In nonathletic events 
of an all-school nature, he has 
charge of promotion, posters, and 
publicity. Ticket sales to school af- 
fairs are on an intensive scale and 
involve many student salesmen. 
The house management at these per- 
formances requires the marshalling 
of an usher staff and a checking to 
see that parking and seating facili- 
ties will be adequate. Financial re- 
ports with the tax forms are re- 
quired. As a public-relations policy, 
complimentary tickets are given the 
staffs of neighboring schools, the 
faculty, and certain interested par- 
ties, and this is also the job of the 
manager. Last, he has the job of 
working with the teacher commit- 
tee to parcel out teacher assign- 
ments so that there will be some 
equality of tasks in the after-school 
program. 

It soon became apparent to the 
business manager that the extra-cur- 
ricular program should be more of 
an educational venture and less a 
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complex of unpleasant after-school 
jobs for the faculty. This transfor- 
mation has been attempted through 
the careful training of a student 
staff, also headed by a student, who 
perform much of the work. An 
award system for these students is 
still in the future, but there is little 
doubt that they deserve such recog- 
nition. The work is invaluable for 
the student who desires to go into 
business or advertising. 

Because of the emphasis on stu- 
dent participation in the manage- 
ment of extracurricular events, the 
teacher's load is drastically reduced. 
At Howe High School, with its 
very busy schedule, most teachers 
are not asked to be on duty for 
more than one evening affair each 


in a school year; three years ago the 
range was from three to five. Yet 
teacher attendance at such affairs 
has not been reduced, for now they 
come with friends, with husband or 
wife, and enjoy the show. 

Financial reports are uniform 
and detailed, as such sordid matters 
are now out of the hands of busy 
sponsors and outsiders. The princi- 
pal no longer must race through the 
building checking to see that every- 
thing has been done for the im- 
pending public performance. En- 
thusiasm is a necessity for the pro- 
duction of a successful school play 
or program, and an experienced 
business manager may take away the 
nervous confusion that often accom. 
panies this enthusiasm. e 


‘e* Pevsonal Business M anagement 


A COURSE in how to manage personal finances is being 
offered to students in City College of New York this semes- 
ter. The course is intended to provide the student with an 
understanding of the financial problems that confront him 
in his everyday existence. Detailed study will be made of 
the financial institutions which exist to serve the consumer, 
According to the instructor, Professor Jerome B. Cohen, 
the course will deal with kinds of insurance to buy, service 
to choose when borrowing money, investment for maximum 
return, drawing of wills and trusts, and tax problems— 
business and personal. 

Workshops in the teaching of thrift will be held this 
summer at several teachers colleges. State and federal 
school-savings organizations jointly sponsor the workshops, 
says Copy Desk, the publication of the Savings Bond Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Treasury Department. 

And, lest we forget, the last date for filing 1949 federal- 
income tax returns is March 15. Don’t say we didn’t warn 
you. 





The Best Protection Against Federal Control 


A National School Board 


EDGAR FULLER 


In the Nation’s Schools 


an EDERAL organization for edu- 
cation has long been notoriously in- 
adequate. Most school people have 
at one time or another supposed that 
a federal Department of Education 
Id be an improvement. In recent 

s, however, large numbers have 

me convinced that a cabinet 

t is neither necessary nor desir- 

. They believe it would put edu- 

on into partisan politics and 
ably would lead to a larger fed- 
educational establishment than 


The recent defeat of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 by Senate vote of 
60 to 32 saved the U. S. Office of 
Education from absorption into a 
completely centralized Department 
of Welfare. Education was the in- 
cidental beneficiary of the influence 
of the medical and dental profes- 
si f s, which had other reasons for 
wabting to defeat Plan No. 1. The 
plate of education in the federal 

ernment was not seriously con- 
sid@red. 

An amended Plan No. 1 prob- 
ably will be presented to Congress 
in this session. The medical and 
dental professions will have been 
appeased. Educators must decide 
whether they will stand quietly by 
while education becomes an integral 
part of welfare in the organization 
of the federal government. If it 
should, we may get similar organiza- 
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tion in the states in the near future, 
and eventually in local school dis- 
tricts. 

The directors of the National 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers have voted that the federal 
structure for education is regarded 
by them as a most critical issue dur- 
ing the months immediately ahead. 
They have asked the President to 
preserve the present autonomy of 
the U. S. Office of Education in any 
new reorganization plan to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. They will exert 
every effort to induce Congress to 
defeat any plan that does not 
leave at least the existing degree of 
professional independence in the 
federal education agency. 

Since the place of the Office of 
Education in the federal government 
has been made an issue, the time 
has come for the profession to ex- 
press itself. Opposition to absorp- 
tion by welfare is not enough. 
Neither is maintenance of an un- 
satisfactory status quo. An affirma- 
tive program is necessary to prevent 
such a development. 

General opinion favors a national 
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board of education, composed of 
laymen appointed by the President 
on a nonpartisan basis. Senate Bill 
656, introduced by Senator Morse 
(R. Ore.) at the request of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, provides for 11 members 
appointed for overlapping terms of 
11 years and subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. The measure deserves 
the full support of the profession. 

A national board of this type 
would be the best possible protec- 
tion against federal control of edu- 
cation. Without such an advisory 
body, the decisions are now made 
by political officers who are not pro- 
fessional educators. As it now is, 
the United States Commisioner of 
Education may or may not be con- 
sulted, and if he is consulted his 


advice may or may not be heeded. 
Budgets and programs of the Office 
of Education are made uncertain by 
official red tape. The most impor- 
tant policies may be decided for 


other than educational reasons. 
Even the Commissioner may never 
know what the real reasons are, or 
which officials in the overhead line 
of authority really made the policies. 
Professional frustration is the rule 
rather than the exception under such 
conditions. A national board would 
eliminate this type of bureaucratic 
control. 

Under a national board, the sober 
judgment of a group of laymen 
would be brought to bear on edu- 
cation programs proposed in the 
Office of Education. Under such a 
nonpartisan board of laymen, look- 
ing to its professional executive of- 


ficer to suggest programs of evalua- 
tion, amendment, and approval, 
such controls would not exist. 

A national board would make 
educational policies only in the 
sense that it would approve or dis- 
approve the programs of the Office 
of Education. The purpose, scope, 
and content of these programs 
would be more clearly defined, and 
the Office would be more efficient 
professionally than it can be while 
under the control of political offi- 
cers. Such efficiency should be 
recognized by everyone as desirable 
and is itself insurance against ex- 
tension of the special aids and 
splintered educational controls now 
exercised by noneducational federal 
agencies. 

The national board would, of 
course, have no jurisdiction to deter- 
mine state or local curriculums or 
other educational policies in amy 
way. The functions of the Office of 
Education would remain exactly as 
now defined in the statutes, but they 
could be performed more economi- 
cally and effectively. 


“VAGUE” POWERS 


The individual members of thi 
board would have only vague - 
broadly defined responsibilities t 
the President as presidential ap- 
pointees. The board itself would be 
responsible to the President in the 
sense that it would deal with the 
Bureau of the Budget through its 
executive officer, the Commissioner 
of Education. Practically, this means 
that the Commissioner would first 
present the Office of Education bud- 
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get to the board. The board would 
officially adopt it, typically with 
amendments. The Commissioner 
would next present it directly to the 
Bureau of the Budget, acting in be- 
half of the board. 

We could be certain no political 
officer had told him what to say. 
The Commissioner, rather than a 
hierarchy of noneducational politi- 

officers, would state the case for 

ucation. As the executive officer 
the board he would speak simi- 
ly for education in presenting to 
ngressional committees the legis- 
ive programs approved by the 
Joard. Both the board and its exe- 
tive officer, obviously, would be 
mbject to Congress in the field of 
ucational policies and to all the 
— imposed by the Bureau 
f the Budget and Congress in re- 
spect to appropriations. 
; 


: SOME FEDERAL POWER LEFT 


Congress will, no doubt, leave 
statutory responsibilities for certain 
federal educational programs in the 
education agency of the federal gov- 
efnment. For instance, it probably 
would hold the national board re- 
sponsible for the federal aspects of 
administration of vocational educa- 
tion and for the collection and dis- 
semination of statistical information 
concerning education. 

Congress might also assign new 
responsibilities to the board, such 
as the federal aspects of administra- 
tion of the school-lunch program or 
the federal administration of funds 


granted to the states to be used by 
them for current school costs or 
construction. 

American experience proves that 
public education is best governed 
in local districts by the lay board of 
education operating with the pro- 
fessional administrator as its execu- 
tive officer. Over a period of years, 
the same pattern has been more suc- 
cessful in the states than has any 
other, and the trend is clearly to- 
ward its increased use. Local boards 
have not abused their extensive dele- 
gated power. State boards also have 
exercised their powers appropriately, 
without abuse of the broad author- 
ity which results naturally from the 
constitutional concept that the gov- 
ernment of education is a state 
function. A national board of lay- 
men, serving without pay and meet- 
ing perhaps six or eight days a year, 
is surely more to be trusted than 
political officials to guide profes- 
sional operation of the federal edu- 
cational programs within the limit- 
ed scope of the federal educational 
authority. 

Consider the history of the U. S. 
Office of Education since it was es- 
tablished in 1867. Consider our 
experience with special federal edu- 
cational programs administered and 
controlled all the way to the pupil 
by noneducational federal agencies. 
Do we know any better or safer way 
to do these things than the lay 
board and professional executive 
system which works best in local 
and state educational governing? © 





34 States Provide Textbooks 


Free Textbook Trends Across the Nation 


Warp W. KEESECKER 
In School Life 


Jen textbook is recognized in 
the United States as an essential part 
of the American public-school sys- 
tem. Free textbooks make educa- 
tional facilities more nearly equal 
and complete. Experience has shown 
that the distribution of free text- 
books at the opening of the school 
term promotes dispatch and effi- 
ciency in inaugurating and pro- 
ceeding with the work of the school. 
Free-textbook systems have tended 
to promote state or local uniformity 
of content and efficiency of instruc- 
tion. 

Recent textbook legislation 
among the states in this country in- 
dicates the following trends: 

1. A distinct tendency to change 
from optional to mandatory free- 
textbook systems. (No mandatory 
system has been replaced by an op- 
tional plan.) 

2. A tendency to provide for 
state purchase and ownership of 
textbooks rather than local owner- 
ship and purchase. 

At present it appears that ap- 
proximately one-third of the states 
provide for state purchase and own- 
etship of free textbooks. In the re- 
maining states, textbooks are usual- 
ly purchased by county, city, or 
local school districts. 

In all of the 34 states having 
mandatory free-textbook systems, 
textbooks are provided for all chil- 
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dren in the elementary grades of 
public schools and in a great mla- 
jority of these states textbooks are 
also provided free to children in 
public high schools. 

The administration of free text- 
book systems may be summarized’as 
follows: 

1. State Administration.—In 
proximately one-third of the states, 
textbooks used in all public schools 
of the state are purchased and paid 
for by the state. Funds therefor ate 
usualiy appropriated from the state 
general treasury or are allocated 
from special state taxes to a state 
agency having charge of the pur- 
chase and distribution of the books. 

2. Combined State and Lacal Ad- 
ministration—In approximately a 
dozen states, the functions of prd- 
viding funds and the purchasing of 
free textbooks are divided between 
the state and the local school dis- 
tricts or the county boards of edu- 
cation. Some combined plans re- 
quire the school districts to pur- 
chase the textbooks adopted by the 
state for use in all districts. 

3. Local Administration.—In ap- 
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proximately 20 states, textbooks are 
purchased and paid for by local 


TABLE I.—PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
STATE LAWS WHICH REQUIRE FREE 
TEXTBOOKS 


Applicable to— 
Elem. H.S. 
grades 


Unit paying 


States the cost 





.- Lown Or City .... 


Federal and 
District. 


tad 


Town or City .... 
...State & County 
Town or City .... 
i ..State 
District 


= 
at i A | 


N, Hamp. ..Town or city .... 
Néw Jersey. 
New Mex. ..State 


Ni C. 
Ohio 


x ew MM OM 


District 
District 


... TOwn or City .... 
District 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Wyoming .... 


1 By discretion of State Board of Edu- 
cation and legislative appropriation 
therefor. 

2Elementary textbooks 
State Printing Office. 

8 May furnish for high schools. 

4 Also furnish for pupils in private 
and parochial schools. 


printed by 


school districts, towns, or counties; 
the funds therefor being derived 
from local tax levies and other gen- 
eral funds available to local school 
districts. 

The public cost of free textbooks 
in the United States is surprisingly 
low when their importance is taken 
into consideration and _ especially 
when their cost is compared with 
the total cost of free public educa- 
tion. The Office of Education has 
reports of textbook costs in 42 
states and the District of Columbia 
for the school year 1947. These re- 
ports show that for the 42 states 
and the District of Columbia (then 
reporting) the average cost of text- 
books in the year 1947 was $1.47 
per pupil enrolled in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Ac- 
cording to Office of Education esti- 
mates, the total average cost of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the 42 states and the District 
of Columbia for that year was 
$132.86 per pupil enrolled. The 
cost of textbooks was 1.1 percent of 
the total cost per pupil enrolled in 
those states and the District of Co- 
lumbia during the same year. 

Laws governing the selection and 
use of textbooks are found in all 
states. These laws are of three gen- 
eral types—first, those providing for 
state selection and uniformity; sec- 
ond, those which provide for state 
adoption of a multiple list from 
which local districts may select; and 
third, those providing for local se- 
lection and uniformity independent- 
ly of state selection. A majority of 
the states now provide for state se- 
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lection, a few exceptions being made 
for certain cities. 

The question as to who should 
select the textbooks is one which is 
still discussed by educators in the 
United States. One authority on the 
subject has summarized the prob- 
lem as follows: 


The larger the unit of administration 
the better, if books are being adopted 
for a fairly homogeneous population. 
However, in a state where there is a di- 
versity of interests, occupations, and 
social customs, it would be very diffi- 
cult to justify uniform adoption. An in- 
dustrial city may need books which are 
somewhat different from those used in 
an agricultural community. 


Of the many reasons advanced in 
behalf of state uniformity of text- 
books, the one which has perhaps 
carried the greatest weight is the 
one involving the question of cost. 
There can be little doubt that lower 
textbook prices have been encour- 
aged through state uniformity. A 
textbook publishing company can 
often afford to offer lower prices 


when all the schools in the state are 
required to use one or more of its 
books. A second reason advanced 
in favor of state adoption is that it 
tends to secure for all the districts 
or units of the state equally good 
books, on the theory that state se- 
lection commissions composed of 
persons of wide experience are more 
able to select books than. the aver- 
age local school board or other local 
school officials. Another advantage 
claimed for state uniformity of text- 
books is that it enables with com- 
parative ease the development and 
maintenance of a state course of 
study throughout the school sys- 
tems of the state. State uniformity 
also avoids the necessity of the pur- 
chase of new books when families 
move from one district to another. 

Among the disadvantages some 
have advanced against state uni- 
formity of textbooks are: (1) Too 
much responsibility in the hands of 
a few persons, and (2) books suit- 
able in one community may not be 
suitable in another. e 


Schooling in Puetto Iico 


A sTupy by the Institute of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has revealed that half of the school- 
age children of Puerto Rico are receiving an inadequate edu- 
cation and the other half are receiving no education at all. 
The report of the survey shows that, mainly because of lack 
of school buildings, about 300,000 of the 688,000 children 
of school age have had no opportunity to attend school. 
Only six or seven of each 100 of island population finish 
high school, the survey revealed; it also showed that the 
average child in a rural area gets the equivalent of two 
years of schooling in the United States. 





Economic Reasons Are Not 


Why They Leave School 


Howarp W. BROWN 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 


Joo many of our students leave 
school as soon as the law allows, but 
no definite information has been 
available giving the exact number, 
ir age, ability, and the reason for 
leaving. We studied this problem in 
imden City for two years, five 
s apart. The school years of 
-41 and 1945-46 were con- 
sidered fairly normal. Grades seven 
t@ 12 were selected for this study. 
Two methods of securing data 
re used. The school and attend- 
e department records of all drop- 
in '40-'41 and '45-’46 were 
stadied. There were 2582 cases. 
en 524 school-leavers, visited in 
ir homes, gave complete replies 

to questionnaires. 

Students in a class in sociology at 
South Jersey College, members of 
our local PTA’s, local teachers, and 
attendance officers served as inter- 
viewers. In four meetings the in- 
tefviewers were trained and were 
supplied with name and address 
cafds, instruction sheets, and inter- 
view forms. Each interviewer was 
given the name cards of 25 drop- 
outs to interview. This was a week's 
work; several took more than a 
week to do the job. 

The highest percentage of our sec- 
ondary-school students leave school 
at the ages of 16 and 17, when the 
compulsory attendance law permits 
them to do so, or very soon there- 
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after. The grades from which most 
16-17-yeat-old students leave are 
the ninth and tenth. The greatest 
attention should be centered on in- 
creasing the holding power of the 
school for students of those ages 
and grades. 

The reasons for leaving school 
given by the highest percentage of 
drop-outs were not economic. Forty- 
five percent of the 1940-41 drop- 
outs stated that they left school be- 
cause they were not interested, 
while 29 percent stated that they 
were discouraged. Only 7.8 percent 
left school to go to work. 

In 1945-46, 43 percent left be- 
cause they were not interested, 
while 21 percent left because they 
were discouraged. Only 11 percent 
left to go to work. 

The age-grade distribution of 
drop-outs shows a rather high per- 
centage of over-ageness for the sec- 
ondary grades. In 1940-41 an 
average of 60.4 percent of the drop- 
outs were one or more years over- 
age. In 1945-46 the average over- 
ageness had decreased to 49.5 per- 
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cent, a decided improvement, but 
still high. Consideration should be 
given to such methods of attacking 
this problem of over-ageness as 
greater emphasis on first-grade read- 
iness, counseling on lower-grade 
level, adjustment classes, individual 
instruction, and special teaching 
techniques, including audio-visual 
aids. 

Contrary to the all-too-general 
belief that drop-outs are, for the 
most part, students with low intel- 
ligence, it was found that 61 percent 
of the drop-outs in 1940-41 whose 
IQ’s were available, had IQ’s over 
90. This includes 31 percent who 
had IQ’s of 100 or over. Similar 
conditions were found in studying 
1945-46. 

Teachers’ rating of scholastic 
achievement showed that in 1940- 
41, 77.5 percent of the drop-outs 
had a passing mark or better while, 
in 1945-46, 80 percent had a pass- 
ing mark or better. There seems to 
be no doubt that these drop-outs 
possess enough ability to progress 
in school. 

Forty-eight percent of the 1940- 
41 drop-outs were still undecided 
about their occupations after having 
been out for six years. In 1945-46, 
74 percent of them were undecided. 
This may indicate that our schools 
should provide additional personal 
counseling and vocational guidance 
before the ninth and tenth grades 
and endeavor to hold students 
longer. 

Fifteen percent of the 1940-41 
drop-outs who replied to this section 
of the questionnaire are operating 


various kinds of machines; 14 per- 
cent are clerks or salesgirls; 15 per- 
cent are laborers; 48 percent are 
doing other kinds of unskilled 
work; while 8 percent are still un- 
employed. 

The 1940-41 drop-outs received 
only fair wages in comparison with 
the prevailing high wages of the 
times. This was the period just 
prior to the war and during the 
war, when wages were high. Forty- 
nine percent received between $35 
and $55 per week. After the war, 
56 percent of the 1945-46 drop-outs 
received from $15 to $25 a week. 

The majority of the drop-outs 
claim arithmetic and English have 
been of most value to them singe 
leaving school. 

Asked to name the needed train- 
ing that they did not receive, they 
mentioned several courses that wete 
in our curriculum. These were busi- 
ness, home economics, machine 
shop, and typing. The fact that they 
did not take these courses again in- 
dicates the need of additional coun- 
seling. 

Among the suggestions for im- 
proving the secondary schools offer- 
ed by the drop-outs are the fol 
lowing (ranked by frequency) : 

1. Better understanding among 
teachers and students. 

2. More time devoted to practi- 
cal arts. 

3. More counseling and guid- 
ance. 

4. More interesting program of 
studies and activities. 

5. More time devoted to busi- 
ness training. « 





Of Virtue and Intelligence 


The Foreign-Language Teacher and 
the Curriculum 


ORTHA L. WILNER 


In the Modern Language Journal 


=tce.o.w tradition claims that 
the study of foreign languages is of 
high value in education. During the 
ar everybody believed it. The na- 
on was full of schemes for im- 
roving our results. After the war 
housands came running to us for 
e foreign-language study they be- 
jeved was useful. Now the pattern 
gins to reverse itself. In many a 
ool we are fighting to keep a 
ndhold, the recognition of the 
oteign languages as a study of 
alue and usefulness, not a social 
accomplishment, to be added if and 
bi the study of “useful things” 
leaves leisure for nonessentials. 


' Why so? If the thousands of 


be people we have taught in the 


t have experienced the values we 
know are attainable in foreign-lan- 

age study, they ought most of 
a to be powerful propagandists, 
influencing more thousands to ex- 
perience those same values. And 
they don’t do so. Perhaps we have 
not been crystal clear ourselves in 
recognizing just what those values 
are and working towards them. 
Perhaps under the pressure of time 
and changing fashions and competi- 
tion for young people’s interest we 
have been content with lower aims, 
more readily stated and inplement- 
ed in our complex and hurried 
schools. 
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That may be why principals and 
guidance officers say so often: ‘‘For- 
eign languages, yes, they are valu- 
able and interesting. I enjoyed my 
German or Latin—but half our 
students lack the I.Q. for languages, 
and might better study business 
practices; nine-tenths will have no 
occasion to use languages in later 
life, and might better study social 
problems and basic science; three- 
fourths will not be in school long 
enough to learn something that 
takes so much time to learn effec- 
tively, and might better study sur- 
veys of science and social studies 
and the arts and the problems of 
the present. 

In mass education (they say) we 
must plan the curriculum to meet 
the needs of the majority, to turn 
out prospective citizens of a demo- 
cratic nation in what we hope will 
be a democratic world—young 
people who have learned to make a 
decent living, honorably; to live 
and work cooperatively, tolerantly, 
practically as well as idealistically ; 
working for the good of all without 
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ptejudice, without greed, without 
personal failure; trying to elimin- 
ate crime; learning to think for 
themselves; to make decisions, to 
act on them, to make democratic 
institutions work. Most of them 
(they say) have no time to learn 
these things and also study foreign 
languages; and today (they say) 
these things are more important. 

That’s what they say. And the 
superintendents and principals may 
be right. If, while studying foreign 
languages, they have not expefi- 
enced the values that prospective 
citizens in this country must ex- 
perience in this chaotic world, then 
they are right in counseling most 
students to enroll in classes in 
which they will experience these 
values. 


TO LEARN THE LANGUAGE ? 


The training of responsible adults 
must be a primary objective to 
which every high-school class con- 
tributes. What are the values and 
aims to which we as foreign-lan- 
guage teachers try to lead our stu- 
dents? To learn the language, you 
say. Learn it how? As a spoken 
language so as to converse easily 
with foreign nationals? As a read- 
ing skill, to read foreign newspap- 
ers, fiction, scholarly materials? As 
a literary language, to read the great 
literature of a foreign nation? Cer- 
tainly one or all of these is a pri- 
mary aim of our work; but just as 
certainly this skill, if this is all 
there is, is not really essential in 
our chaotic world, at least for the 


nine-tenths. We have to be honest 
about it. 

Have we no other values to offer? 
no positive content with which to 
fill the form? no real substance on 
which to use the tool? Of course, 
you tell me, and I can hear your 
scorn, we teach the civilizations 
and the literatures. We teach the 
great literatures of the world, we 
teach the civilization of France and 
Germany, Spain and South Ameri¢a, 
the heritage of our own people and 
the ways of our neighbor nations, 
how they live and think, the ideals 
they live by, international and inter- 
racial tolerance, personal decenty 
and simple human kindness, the 
only possible foundations for a 
peaceful and harmonious world. 
Our nationals must understand how 
other nationals think. In foreign- 
language classes we enter the vety 
thoughts of a foreign culture. We 
break down insularity. We see out- 
selves as one culture among many. 

Now we are getting somewhere. 
If we really are teaching these 
things, and if our students are really 
learning them, and know they ate 
learning them from us and can't 
learn them so well from any other 
source, then the counselors dare not 
withhold these values from the stu- 
dents they counsel, but must send 
them flocking into our classes and 
must organize the curriculum to 
make it possible to do so. 

But that isn’t happening. What 
about the first-year French or Ger- 
man? Well, you say, there the stu- 
dents have to get their basic skill 
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in the language. And good enough 
as far as it goes. What about the 
second year? More of the basic skill 
and much more fiction and drama. 
After all, you say, the greatest works 
of literature can’t be read easily 
until the students have considerable 
skill, the third or fourth year or so. 
Ah, and what percentage of our 
students enroll in third or fourth 
year, and experience this positive 
ue? ““There’s the rub.” 
The great books of literature, you 
y, have far more meaning when 
d in the language they were writ- 
in. Yes, if they are read, and 
pad for the sake of that meaning, 
the meaning becomes an active 
rce in forming the ideas of the 
der, in the United States, this 
r. But I, at least, have to work 
ty hard indeed to ensure that ele- 
ntary students recognize and as- 
imilate the ideas they read in a 
Dreign tongue. They are concen- 
ting so hard on the language that 
ey miss the meaning of the ideas. 
Vhy, they have very hazy ideas 
wen of what they read in English. 
Of course that’s the point. They are 
mot very literate, and we foreign- 
language teachers are trying to help 
them grow more literate. 


ON THE HORNS 


Our problem, then, takes shape 
as the two horns of a dilemma. In 
the limited time of a school course, 
should we teach our students to 
know the language thoroughly and 
basically, written and spoken? Or 
should we teach them the ideas em- 
bodied in the literatures and stimu- 


late them to make those ideas part 
of the pattern of their own lives? 
If we choose the first alternative 
and abandon the second, we die, 
curricularly speaking, because of the 
sterility of merely learning a lan- 
guage that probably won't be used 
much after they leave our classes. 
If we choose the second and aban- 
don the first, we die just as surely, 
because the books can be read, as 
most foreign books must be read 
anyway, in English translations, and 
the language teaching becomes un- 
necessary. That’s putting the argu- 
ment as strongly as I know how. 

Only if the language classes teach 
young people to understand the 
world and man’s place in it, to 
understand the problems of per- 
sonal life, to think, and to have in- 
tegrity—and teach these better, 
more thoroughly, more economically 
than other school subjects—only 
then can the languages have a 
strong position in the curriculum. 
That is why the two horns of our 
dilemma are so very sharp. 

Wisdom and integrity are not the 
subject-matter of any one school 
course, knowledge is not confined 
within the walls of any one class- 
room. The sciences and social 
studies survey and summarize 
knowledge, they teach about man 
and the world. Literature creates 
man and the world, invites the 
reader to participate in the creation, 
to learn about man and the world 
by becoming that which he reads 
about. 

I believe that the literatures are 
the great teachers of human wis- 
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dom and integrity. I believe that 
classroom teachers are the portals 
through which students may enter 
their domain. But they have to be 
good teachers. 


THE LANGUAGE TEACHER'S JOB 


And that is our job—ours, the 
foreign-language teachers—to teach 
knowledge of man and his world 
through the creative act of studying 
a foreign literature (but we must 
really teach those things), to teach 
wisdom and integrity and human 
sympathy through the foreign lan- 
guages. It’s not our job alone, but 
ours in company with the others. 
We have to be superlative teachers, 
because our opportunity is greatest. 

I haven't solved the problem of 
the foreign languages in the curricu- 
lum. What I have said may sound 
discouraging, as if I were abdicat- 
ing. I’m not. I’m trying to see the 
picture of the curriculum as a whole, 
objectively. I know there are no 
finer people—as people and as citi- 
zens—than those who have really 
experienced the great literatures. 

Yet somewhere there is a slip. 
We have let the principals and su- 
petintendents imagine that the for- 
eign languages are primarily a tool. 
In reality they are the vehicle in 
which are carried the wisdom and 
understanding by which the finest 
people are developed. We have seen 
the curriculum remade and remade 
chameleon-like, until it has become 
largely a series of surveys, and a 
foreign language cannot be studied 
as a “survey”; neither can young 
people learn human understanding 


by “surveys.” The individual must 
experience real living, expanded a 
thousandfold by literature, the de- 
tails of living, its crises and glories. 

We foreign-language teachers 
dare not be average teachers; we 
must be the best, in our teaching 
and in our living; we must never 
be content with teaching language 
as a tool, but always only with the 
substance of what is read as a means 
for educating our students in wis- 
dom. 

The curriculum is crowded far be 
yond its capacity. The aim of educa- 
tion is to develop fine people, fine 
citizens. Every school subject that 
is ineffective in reaching toward this 
goal must go. If the principals im- 
agine that the foreign languages are 
ineffective for such education, we 
must show them, by our lives as well 
as our teaching, that they are wrong 
—for they are; and we must scruti- 
nize our own work day by day to 
make sure that we have not missed 
our opportunity. To understand the 
voices from far and near, to iden- 
tify oneself with their thoughts and 
ideals, to learn and to live by 
“virtue and intelligence,” that is the 
education we can and must give our 
students—and do it better than any 
of the others. The world needs 
virtue and intelligence—oh, how 
it needs them. And we have the op- 
portunity, in every class, to teach 
just that. 

And we need to be smart about 
it—to let our colleagues and our 
students know where they are learn- 
ing their lessons of virtue and in- 
telligence. w 





"Ss pecialize”’ in 


Human Relations in School Administration 


Harry E. BENz 


In the Elementary School Journal 


ihe CHOOL administration today 
places a premium on versatility. The 
modern superintendent of schools 
must be a “gentleman and a schol- 

r’ in every sense of those terms. 
bic must also be a businessman, a 
psychologist, and a student of social 
organization, and there are those 
who say that he needs to be some- 
what of a politician. His effective- 
jess is enhanced by possession of 
some of the knowledge and skill 
msually thought to be stock in trade 
of such professional workers as the 
architect, the psychiatrist, the engi- 
meer, the city manager, the popula- 
‘tion analyst, the statistician, the 
philosopher, and the advertising 
opywriter. 

Certainly, his effectiveness is not 
inimized if he can deliver a good 
Speech, soothe a frightened child, 
tell a good story, teach a Sunday 
School class, run a Boy Scout camp, 
or march in an American Legion 
parade. In a small school he might 
even find it convenient to be able to 
help repair the plumbing, help the 
janitor hang a door, help prepare 
examinations for teachers or pupils, 
and write tactful replies to parents 
who object to the attendance policy 
of the school. 

All these are important attributes 
of the profession as we know it. 
However, the modern school super- 
intendent, because of the nature of 
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his work, must be preeminently a 
specialist in the fine art of get- 
ting along with people, of working 
with people, of getting things done 
through people. More than anything 
else, he needs to be a specialist in 
human relations. 

The first problem under the gen- 
eral heading of human relations 
which the school administrator 
should consider is the problem of 
communication. There must be ways 
for ideas to flow up the line as 
well as down. In any effective or- 
ganization, there must be two-way 
communication. It is important to a 
school superintendent to know 
“what the people think”—the 
people who will help carry out 
policies atid those who will be af- 
fected by them. Adequate appraisal 
of public opinion in this respect in- 
volves a type of two-way commu- 
nication which too rarely exists in 
administrative situations. Its im- 
portance is emphasized in situations 
where administrative policy requires 
cooperation in order to be effective. 
The wise executive knows that no 
amount of authority can overcome 
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the handicap of lack of cooperation 
on the part of those who must assist 
in carrying out the policy. Often 
such lack of cooperation can be an- 
ticipated, or even averted, but this 
implies communication wp the ad- 
ministrative scale as well as down. 
Industry has learned that it is ex- 
tremely important for management 
to know what the employee thinks 
about working conditions, adminis- 
trative policies, the quality of the 
product being manufactured, and 
even about the foreman’s private 
life. It is no less important for the 
school administrators to know what 
teachers think about administrative 
policies, as well as what children 
think about how the teachers run 
the classes. Only a complete reorin- 
tation of our traditional concepts of 
the teacher-pupil relationship can 
provide the facilities for discovering 
these opinions. There should be 
two-way communication in the class- 
room, not only about the subject 
matter under study, but also about 
teaching methods and classroom 
management. 


Assuming channels, 


adequate 


communication depends for its ef- 


fectiveness on several things. 
Among these is agreement on the 
meaning of symbols, words, or other 
conveyors of ideas. The superinten- 
dent of schools must be an expert 
in semantics. He must be acutely 
sensitive to the fact that words do 
not always mean the same thing to 
the person who speaks them as they 
do to the person who hears them. 
People simply do not always hear 
what is said; what they hear may be 


something else. The fault is not in 
poor enunciation, for it happens as 
often when the communication is 
written. The fault is not in the se- 
lection of the wrong words or in the 
failure of the recipient of the com- 
munication to use a dictionary to 
learn what the words mean. The 
difficulty is that the meaning which 
one gets from a word may depend 
in part on his emotional condition 
at the time he hears it. 


LOST ART OF LISTENING 


One of the lost arts in the lives 
of many administrators is that of 
listening. Many superintendents, 
when in conference with co-work- 
ers, do not keep still long enough 
to get good clear ideas of just 
what others think about things. Lis- 
tening—long, continued listening, 
thoughtful listening, disciplined lis- 
tening—is not a particularly easy 
skill to achieve, especially by pet- 
sons in positions which also make 
demands on their ability to “dish 
it out.” In working with people, 
listening is an active, rather than a 
passive process. The skillful lis- 
tener is psychologically, at least, as 
alert and attentive as the speaker, 
If he is to use this method of as- 
certaining the opinions, arguments, 
and sentiments of persons with 
whom he works, it is important that 
he get the whole story. 

Anyone who is in the position of 
needing the cooperation of others 
in getting work done needs to give 
attention to ways of securing that 
cooperation. It is important to know 
what values people have-—what 
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makes a difference to them. Pres- 
tige looms large as a motivating in- 
fluence in the actions of some 
people. In the typical high school, 
tremendous prestige attaches itself 
to the star halfback on the football 
team. Other members of the team 
share lesser amounts of the same 
quality. The symbol of this pres- 
tige is the letter or numeral prom- 
yinently displayed on a sweater. By 
— similar emblems, many 
high-school principals have succeed- 
ved in attaching prestige to participa- 
‘tion in other extra-curricular activi- 
ities, Often this same appreciation of 
‘an individual’s importance in some 
‘scheme of things can be utilized 
jeffectively in the complex business 
sof getting things done. 





MEANING OF STATUS 


£ 

Status means much to human be- 
ings. Some school principalships 
yseem to the observer to be empty 
ititles, for they carry extra duties, 
yextra responsibilities, little or no 
authority, and little or no extra re- 
‘muneration. However, they do carry 
‘status in the community and in the 
life of the school, but their value is 
reeminently in the mind of the 
older of the title. That is impor- 
tant. The love of the individual for 
status can either ‘deter or facilitate 
cooperative action in many situa- 
tions. A problem of increasing im- 
portance in the organization of 
public education is the multiplicity 
of administrative units into which 
our school system is divided. It may 
be expected that consolidation will 
be resisted by a number of members 


of rural boards of education, who 
will regret surrendering the status 
in the community which their posi- 
tion gives them. Careful considera- 
tion on the part of a school ad- 
ministrator of situations in which 
love of status is a dominating sen- 
timent will pay dividends in co- 
operation. 

It is almost axiomatic these days 
that people are intensely interested 
in security. Teachers need a sense of 
security. They need security in their 
positions—freedom from a fear of 
losing a position. They also need 
another kind of security, a some- 
what more subtle and much more 
subjective experience. The feeling 
that “‘all is well” is sometimes asso- 
ciated with what seem to the ob- 
server to be unimportant and irrele- 
vant factors. Much of what passes 
for “staff morale” is related to this 
sense of security on the part of in- 
dividuals. The administrator should 
be aware that many seemingly unim- 
portant conditions can deprive the 
individual of a sense of security 
which has come to be an important 
prop to his morale. 

In dealing with people, much 
difficulty may arise from failure to 
understand and appreciate the im- 
portance of preserving the individ- 
ual’s egoistic integrity. Men, as well 
as nations, are interested in “saving 
face,” and this characteristic is by 
no means peculiar to Orientals. No 
one likes to “back down,” admit 
error, or change a position which 
he has taken. In dealing with 
people, the need for enabling them 
to “save face” involves two prob- 
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lems. The first is to avoid situations 
which permit or encourage people 
to make commitments or to get into 
situations which involve them emo- 
tionally and which are, for that rea- 
son, difficult to change. The other 
is to make it easy for them to change 
positions when that seems to be the 
wise thing to do. 

An awareness of the importance 
of this problem and a willingness to 
explore all the possible avenues of 
approach will reveal solutions to the 
administrator interested in improv- 
ing his human relations. Teachers 
often have to be helped in their 
disciplinary problems. In the heat 
of anger they make threats of pun- 
ishment which need to be modified. 
The principal may need to help the 
teacher back down without losing 
caste with pupils, without suffering 
a loss of ‘‘authority.” Teachers with 
insufficient experience may make in- 
defensibly heavy assignments; when 
complaints reach the principal, he 
may need to help these teachers 
change their tactics without getting 
them into the embarrassing situa- 
tion where the pupils know they 
were ‘‘given orders” to lighten the 
work. Many a board of education 
includes at least one man who 
prizes his ‘‘authority” and has a 
tendency to make snap decisions in 
the absence of enough facts. Such a 
person is often perfectly willing to 
change his mind if he can do so 
without being caught at it. He 
needs to be helped to modify his 
position without loss of selfesteem. 

A problem of human relations 
which the administrator will find it 


necessary to handle with caution -is 
the one related to disruption of 
routine. Teachers, children, fami- 
lies, and community organizations 
achieve adjustments to routines 
which are sometimes extremely sub- 
tle, and whose significance may 
easily escape the casual observer. 
One of the serious pitfalls in ad- 
ministration lies in the failure to 
recognize the importance of this 
quirk of human nature. A school 
or a school system is an institution 
with a great deal of inertia. It is 
subject to a bewildering array of 
forces, and inevitably it achieves an 
equilibrium. In order to get its 
work done, the establishment of this 
equilibrium is imperative. Sudden 
removal or sudden intensification of 
any of these forces will disturb the 
equilibrium. Within a school, tra- 
ditions and customs help maintain 
balance. 

There is much to be said in 
favor of a pupil-participation com- 
mencement in a high school, but the 
principal who suddenly announces 
that there will be no outside speaker 
and that the pupils will prepare a 
program instead disturbs the habits 
and routines of the community. 
Perhaps athletic rivalry with East 
Overshoe has reached too high a 
pitch, and the simplest way to solve 
the problem is to leave these rivals 
off the schedule next year. But the 
principal who makes the decision 
does so at his peril. He has disturb- 
ed the routine of the community. 
The results of the disruption of 
routine may make the benefits ex- 
pected not worth the cost. » 








High School Girls Volunteer for This 
Social Service Project 


EMMA L. BOLZAU and EmiLy D. STEVENSON 


In Social Education 


ot awareness of civic responsi- 
bility is to be inculcated in our stu- 
dents, they must be taught to feel 
themselves a part of the community 
) was the conclusion reached eight 
| years ago by the social-science teach- 
' ers of South Philadelphia High 
- School for Girls. 

| How was this awareness to be de- 
| veloped? The answer was found in 
' a plan for voluntary service in the 
community's social and public 
' agencies. Students placed in these 
' two or three hours a week would 
_ serve the two-fold purpose of giving 
help where it was sorely needed 
+ and of acquiring for themselves a 
' consciousness of their duty to con- 
_ tribute something to the community 
institutions. 

During the early days, we made 
_ many mistakes. At first, the students 
_ themselves went to the agencies and 
' volunteered their services. Some 
agencies took more than they could 
use, and frequently, students were 
doing work which they did not like 
and for which they were not quali- 
fied. 

As a result of experience, how- 
ever, we have developed a fairly 
satisfactory system. About ten days 
before the beginning of each semes- 
ter we send a requisition blank 
to the South Philadelphia social 
agencies with a request that the 
blanks be filled in and returned by a 
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specified date. With this informa- 
tion before us, we are able to list 
each agency's requirements on a 
separate card which we place in a 
loose-leaf folder. During the first 
week of the semester, the folder is 
sent to the social-studies classes and 
the students, with the teachers’ help, 
examine the available jobs and sign 
their names opposite the work avail- 
able. On application blanks the girls 
indicate their special interests and 
the hours they are free to work. We 
are thus able to match the requests 
of the agencies with the interests 
and aptitudes of the students. 

The work falls roughly into six 
classes: nurses’ aides in hospitals; 
library aides; clerical work, includ- 
ing a great variety of jobs; clinical 
assistants to dentists and doctors in 
social agencies; receptionists in hos- 
pitals; pure social work with chil- 
dren’s groups. 

No pressure is put on students to 
volunteer. Instead, each teacher 
stresses in class the necessity for de- 
velopment of social consciousness. 
Many girls meet the challenge and 
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the teacher feels this is time well 
spent. 

Should school credit be given for 
this social-service work? After much 
discussion, we answered affirma- 
tively. If a student can earn maxi- 
mum credit for poring over books in 
a library to increase her academic 
knowledge, why should she not be 
compensated as well for performing 
tasks that many times prove more 
arduous than book work. This does 
not mean that we encourage this 
work at the expense of book work. 
For most of our students who are 
not ‘‘bookminded” it is an ideal way 
of getting some practical experience 
and developing their character by 
persevering at a task over a long 
period of time. 

After some experimenting, it was 
decided to add points to the social- 
studies mark in accordance with the 
hours of service rendered. No credit 
is given for less than 30 hours, nor 
for more than 45. 

Credit is not given /pso facto. To- 
ward the end of the semester an 
evaluation sheet, in the form of a 
questionnaire asking for the num- 
ber of work hours completed, as well 
as for comments on the judgment, 
cooperation, and efficiency of the 
student, is sent to the agency. These 
are returned to the teacher with 
similar sheets the girls have made 
out for themselves—evaluating their 


own work. On this sheet are ques- 
tions asking what contribution they 
feel they made to the agency, and 
what value the work had for them. 
Some of these are very enlightening. 
The most frequent ones are: “I was 
able to meet a lot of new people” ; 
“I loved working with the chil- 
dren” ; ‘I feel I am getting a lot of 
experience for a paid job later.” 

We try to impress on the students 
the necessity of fulfilling their obli- 
gation faithfully once they have 
been accepted by an agency. They 
are warned to notify the agency in 
case of necessary absence, and to 
offer to make up the lost time. If an 
unforeseen emergency arises, a stu- 
dent is freed from her obligation, 
providing she notifies the agency 
and talks it over with the teacher in 
charge. 

Many girls like the experiences so 
well that they return to the same 
agency the following term. Quite a 
few have been offered permanent 
jobs after graduation as a result of 
contacts made. 

The number of volunteers re- 
mains consistently around 200 and 
they serve about 30 agencies. If the 
agencies did not feel that this work 
was valuable to them, we do not be- 
lieve they would continue to request 
it term after term. The grateful let- 
ters we have received from them 
attest to their appreciation. ® 


Hall of Fame 


HONOR students in high schools in this country and in 
American territories and possessions are voting this year on 
the names of deceased great Americans whose busts will be 
placed in New York University’s Hall of Fame. 





Do Sports Run Your School? 


High-School Athletics Are What You 
Make Them 


RHEA H. WILLIAMS 


In the Texas Outlook 


ih THLETICS in the schools may 
be an effective medium for the edu- 
' cation of youth, or they may be mis- 
_ used to glorify a coach, a school, a 
| faculty, or as a source of entertain- 
' ment for the general public. Ath- 
’ letics may be evaluated in terms of 
_ championships, gate receipts, and 
_ attendance figures, or they may be 
_ judged by their effect on the human 
_ beings involved. 

_ How is it possible to define and 


establish a set of principles which 


would insure the “tremendous 
_ power for good” of our interschool 
_ athletics? 

___ It is squarely up to the administra- 
tors, school-board members, teach- 
ers, and coaches to define the phil- 
_ osophy of their athletic program. It 
is up to the same group to interpret 
_ this philosophy to student body and 
community, and to see to it that its 
principles are adhered to by both 
students and patrons. 

Proper stress must be placed on 
athletics in relation to other phases 
of school operation. An example of 
lack of proportionate emphasis on 
the athletic program in general can 
be pointed out in the well known 
Evaluative Criteria for secondary 
schools with which all school people 
are familiar. It is my observation 
that the phases of these criteria re- 
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lating to health and physical educa- 
tion and interschool athletics are 
meager and incomplete. 

Twelve basic principles which 
should be inchided in any statement 
of athletic philosophy are submitted 
here. They are not suggested as all- 
wise or all-inclusive, but as guide 
posts on the road to an educational 
interschool athletic program. 

1. Furnishing equipment and fa- 
cilities for interschool athletics is the 
primary responsibility of the school 
and not the community agencies. 
Administrators and _ school-board 
members who maintain that high- 
school athletics must pay their own 
way from gate receipts are indirectly 
losing control of the athletic pro- 
gram and placing it in the hands of 
community groups which subsidize 
it. 

2. The pupil is the center around 
which and for which all interscho- 
lastic activity is organized. His wel- 
fare is of paramount importance. 

3. Activities on the interscholastic 
program should be selected on the 
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basis of their potential contribution 
to the purposes of education. This is 
in line with the accepted standard 
that all activities conducted by the 
school should make a definite con- 
tribution to the fundamental pur- 
poses of education in a democracy. 

4. Mere participation in the in- 
terscholastic sports program is no 
guarantee that educational outcomes 
will accrue. If a sport is to make 
its proper contribution to the pur- 
poses of education, it must be con- 
ducted by high quality leadership 
which clearly understands its goals 
and seeks intelligently to attain 
them. 

5. Education should make provi- 
sion for the individual differences in 
youth. On one end of the physical 
scale this means, among other 
things, special classes for the handi- 
capped; on the other, it means 
interscholastic athletics of a broad 
and varied nature for the youth with 
superior ability. 

6. Any practice which subordi- 
nates the educational function of 
interscholastic athletics to the win- 
ning of a contest is to be con- 
demned. 

7. Classifying sports as major 
and minor can be justified only in 
terms of their relative contributions 
to the purposes of education. Such 
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classifications based on gate receipts 
and spectator interest are educa- 
tionally unsound and indefensible. 

8. All interscholastic activities 
should be made to yield as large an 
educational return as possible. The 
range should be wide in activities 
offered and in the number of youths 
participating. 

9. Interscholastic athletics are an 
integral part of the total program of 
health and physical education. 

10. Emphasis should be placed on 
sports supervision and direction 
rather than on sports promotion. 

11. The high-school athletic pro- 
gram must remain amateur in the 
strictest interpretation of the word. 
In no way can an athletic program 
which is not purely amateur be jus- 
tifiable as a part of a high-school 
curriculum. In my opinion if high 
school athletics lose their amateur 
status, there is no possible way by 
which they could be legitimately in- 
cluded in the secondary-school cur- 
ticulum. 

12. Awards for athletic partici- 
pation must be rigidly controlled. 
If the values which we claim for 
athletics are present, what greater 
award could a student receive than 
training in such desirable attitudes 
as cooperation, honesty, integrity, 
clean living, and sportsmanship? @ 


P. E. by Air 


ILLINOIS parents can now learn how to guide the physical 
activities of their children by listening to the radio. The 
noncommercial station of the University of Illinois is pre- 
senting a series of broadcasts on posture improvement, 
games, dance, interschool athletics, and physical education 
as a career for women. No setting-up exercises! 
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Improving Instruction in the 
Junior-High School 


JAMEs S. TIPPETT 
In the High School Journal 


ods teachers base their practice 
on understanding the nature of the 
learning process and of learners, the 
| quality of instruction improves. 

Learners differ individually at all 
_ stages of their development and they 
_ differ collectively at different stages 
' of their growth. Improved instruc- 
| tion at the junior-high-school level 
_ takes into account especially such 
_ basic principles of learning as (1) 
_ readiness for learning and (2) the 
| satisfying use of what has been 
learned. 
_ The junior-high school is a 
_ period in which pupils and teach- 
_ ers explore together large areas of 
subject matter, not as specialists but 
_ as seekers into fields that may prove 
_ satisfying for study. It is a period, 
_ almost a plateau, for continuous use 
_ in real situations of the skills that 

have been learned, or at least met 
and considered, in elementary 
school. Improved instruction means 
opening new fields for the learner 
and giving him a firm foundation in 
those common essential skills that 
the specialist uses constantly. Going 
hand in hand with improved in- 
struction is careful guidance so that 
the junior-high-school pupil _ be- 
comes personally and socially self- 
reliant. 

General courses in mathematics, 
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science, languages, and the social 
studies represent positive and prom- 
ising attempts to meet the needs of 
students on the junior-high-school 
level. Collectively such students are 
not interested in subject matter as 
specialists. They are explorers, want- 
ing to find out in general about 
many things that ultimately may 
prove interesting and worthy of 
further study and _ investigation. 
They have not entered on training 
for their vocations but are looking 
about for entrance into occupations. 
General courses are organized to be 
exploratory. In following them suc- 
cessfully, few demands are made 
on the student to acquire additional 
skills in language arts, mathematics, 
or other subjects that are tools for 
learning. Opportunity is provided 
for the student to find out about 
new fields without the necessity for 
mastery of large amounts of infor- 
mation that will serve only as a 
foundation for further study. Un- 
fortunately many of the general 
courses that were designed to give 
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attractive invitations for future in- 
vestigation were taught by subject- 
matter specialists and became almost 
as formalized for junior-high-school 
students as regular college prepara- 
tory courses in secondary schools 
had been. To improve instruction 
for junior-high school, the original 
purposes for those courses should 
be recaptured and capitalized on. 
Projects or centers of interest 
about which learning cluster mean 
improved instruction, if they are 
properly carried forward, because 
they are based on pupils’ interests 
and felt needs. What is learned 
during the process of their develop- 
ment will be used to help students 
solve their own problems. Both pur- 
pose and use are enlarged when 
junior-high-school students under- 
take to make a survey of their com- 
munity to find out what occupational 
opportunities are offered for them. 
If students of junior-high-school 
age undertake to provide recrea- 
tional facilities for themselves, to 
give dramatizations for which they 
have made costumes and scenery 
and perhaps written the words, to 
publish a classroom newspaper or 
booklet, to study the community in 
general so that they may know about 
their environment and feel at home 
in it, to learn about themselves, to 
investigate the customs and coun- 
tries of other peoples of the world, 
or to engage in any of a hundred 
or more projects that can be read 
about in professional literature, the 
two chief principles for improved 
instruction and learning—readiness 
for learning and use of what is 
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learned—will both have been prac- 
ticed. 

Although junior-high-school pu- 
pils collectively are explorers and 
not specialists, they differ individu- 
ally as do other groups of students 
at any level. Some of them will not 
have acquired essential skills in lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, and other 
tool subjects. Some of them, on the 
other hand, will have reached the 
point where they are ready for 
specialization. Mass instruction for 
mastery of skills will be unprofit- 
able, as it generally is for any group 
that has not been especially select- 
ed. Instruction can be greatly im- 
proved, if the teacher will keep a 
carefully made cumulative record 
for each pupil and use it. 

Junior-high-school _ students 
should have wide opportunities to 
meet together for discussions and to 
work together on projects having 
common interest for them, for they 
are ready to find their way into so- 
cial living. They want to learn to 
act as others do. They, however, dif- 
fer so widely in their mastery of 
skills that the teacher who lumps 
them together in a class in spelling, 
letter-writing, percentage, or other 
skill will prevent better learning. 
Individual or small-group instruc- 
tion in skills, based on needs as 
shown by standardized tests or ade- 
quate and informed observation, is 
essential for maximum growth for 
each individual. Pupils should par- 
ticipate in analyzing their own 
strengths and weaknesses and be 
helped to evaluate their own prog- 
ress in overcoming defects. * 
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It Works Both Ways.—The So- 
viet Information Bulletin is the cen- 
ter of an explosive incident. 

Dr. Hobart M. Corning, District 
of Columbia Superintendent of 
Schools, got into trouble with his 
board of education members when 


' the news trickled out that he had 


banned from the public schools the 
U.S.S.R. propaganda organ. Board 
_ members did not mind kicking out 
| the Bulletin; they were hurt that 
Dr. Corning had not told them 
_ about his action. 
' Dr. Corning explained it this 
| way: No official censorship was con- 
_ templated; an assistant merely inter- 
_ cepted the bulletins as they arrived 
_ to prevent their getting into stu- 
_ dent hands. Dr. Corning thought 
_ he was adhering to a board rule that 
_ publications not on the board-ap- 
| proved list be not permitted in the 

schools. 
_ While some applauded Dr. Corn- 
_ ing, U. S. State and Justice Depart- 
ments were palpably unhappy. The 
Departments did not get involved 
directly in this incident, but fed 
correspondents quotations and state- 
ments which had a bearing on the 
issue. The gist of these was: 

Information activity is a two-way 
street. If we ban foreign publica- 
tions here, we risk having our own 
literature censored in other lands. 


It's “High Social Policy."— 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath went on a junket 


to Europe last month. He visited 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. When he came 
back, he said: 

“It is in the interest of the na- 
tional welfare, as the European 
countries have discovered, to pro- 
vide financial assistance to worthy 
young men and women so that they 
can develop their talents to the ut- 
most.” 

In Scotland, he pointed out, 
many able but needy students re- 
ceive government financial help for 
continuing their education as early 
as beginning high-school years. 
Scholarships to help the student 
through college and professional 
school are available. One of the 


_things that most impressed him, he 


said, was discovering that, in Scot- 
land, arrangements include payment 
to the youth’s parents, to replace the 
income the family would have re- 
ceived if the youngster were work- 
ing. 

Sweden grants its young people 
many scholarships to take them 
through high school and the univer- 
sity. The gift funds can be. suppie- 
mented with government loans 
bearing no interest until three years 
after the course of study is ended. 
After that time, a very low rate of 
interest is added to the loan. 

Commissioner McGrath _ stated 
that these nations regard it as a 
matter of “high social policy” to 
educate their young people for the 
benefit of the nation as a whole. 
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“Though some scholarships are 
available in the United States, there 
are many thousands of young men 
and women of high intellectual 
ability who do not continue their 
education beyond high school be- 
cause they do not have the means,” 
he said. 


"The Oglesby Incident."— 
Trouble stirred a small Illinois town 
when, on the night of September 6, 
1949, a clamoring group burst in on 
a meeting of the school board, 
forced board members to rehire a 
teacher whom they had six times 
before refused to place on tenure. 

The “Oglesby Incident’’ slipped 
into the national spotlight when a 
little-known but important NEA 
commission was asked to investigate 
the threats of violence that shocked 
educators throughout the nation. As 
watchdog for academic civil liber- 
ties, the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation decided to tackle the case. 
And this despite the fact that the 
Defense Commission already has its 
hands full of cases. These fall into 
two main groups: 

(1) The “curative” phase, in 
which it attempts to mediate in 
Crisis situations. Here, it tries to 
help solve the problems or analyze 
the issues, making constructive pro- 
posals to prevent difficulties from 
arising in the future. 

(2) The “preventive,” long- 
range defense against the develop- 
ment of serious deadlocks. This as- 
pect of the group’s work involves 
organizing projects such as its off- 
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the-record conference regarding at- 
tacks on education, educators, and 
educational publications; its spon- 
sotship of Citizens’ Conferences on 
Civil Liberties, and on teacher wel- 
fare. 

This year, say Commission 
spokesmen, will be a busy one. It 
foresees many attacks on public edu- 
cation and teachers, especially from 
all-out school economizers and loy- 
alty-smearers. The Commission 
promises to keep its weather-eye out 
for any kind of threat against aca- 
demic freedom. 


Driver-Training Policy.—Sevea 
thousand five hundred high schools 
throughout the United States have 
decided to do something about the 
young boy or girl who takes dad’s 
car for a spin. They have inaugur- 


ated driver-training programs. 

Some of these are good; some 
bad. Nearly all driver-education 
courses have suffered from the lack 
of clearly defined policies. To meet 
this need, the NEA’s National 
Commission on Safety Education 
has evolved a framework of policies 
and recommendations to guide’ 
sound development of both class- 
room instruction and practice driv- 
ing. 

First guidebook in its field, High- 
School Driver Education: Policies 
and Recommendations was issued 
January 15 by the Commission. 
Twelve thousand copies have been 
published, at 50 cents each. 

The brochure includes, among its 
many recommendations, good prac- 
tices for financing driver education, 
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planning and administering driver- 
training programs; selecting stu- 
dents; keeping records; public re- 
lations; choosing equipment and 
ptactice-driving areas; grade place- 
ment; and granting credit. 


Students and the Minimum 
Wage Law.—Many thousands of 
people, including students, have 
been paid 40 cents an hour for their 
labors. But Congress said this must 
stop—at least for jobs connected 
with interstate commerce. On Janu- 
ary 25, the minimum hourly wage 
officially rose to 75 cents. 

Most youngsters holding part- 
time jobs on school or college 
grounds are not affected. Neither 
are those who work after school or 
on Saturdays if their jobs are in the 
corner drug store or department 
store. Hence, it all narrows down 
to those who are employed on 
goods or services which move across 
state lines. 

What about the students who 

take part in cooperative work-ex- 
perience projects? What about the 
host of other student-learner cate- 
_gories? For them, there is many an 
exception provided by law. 
Says the U. S. Department of La- 
‘bor: The school executive should 
work closely with the regional office 
of the Wage and Hour Division, to 
make certain justice is done to the 
young worker and be sure the law 
is not violated. 





Capital Notes.—The 1950 cen- 
sus will be the basis for classroom 
projects in the social studies, which 
will use elementary- and high-school 


level guidebooks, We Count in 
1950, issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. . . . A three-man Board of 
Appeals has been set up by the 
Veterans Administration to review 
complaints on tuition and fee al- 
lowances by schools training ex- 
servicemen under the G. I. Bill... . 
Universities of the World, the first 
comprehensive handbook of univer- 
sities outside the U. S. A., covering 
more than 2000 institutions in 82 
countries, will be published Janu- 
ary 31 by the American Council on 
Education, at $12.00. . . . At least 
one-fifth of the 26,000 foreign stu- 
dents in U. S. colleges and univer- 
sities may soon be in financial 
trouble as a result of the British 
pound’s devaluation, says the U. S. 
Office of Education. . . . The 
Atomic Energy Commission has 
pared its research fellowship pro- 
gram because it opposes Congres- 
sional requirement for loyalty in- 
vestigation of applicants in non- 
secret fields. . . . Pre-service and in- 
service teacher training will be sub- 
ject of a new quarterly ($3.00 per 
year) of the NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Profesional Standards, The Journal 
of Teacher Education. First issue 
scheduled for March 1... . A Fed- 
eral Court of Appeals recently ruled 
that the Veterans Administration 
has the right to enforce its require- 
ments barring avocational and flight 
training. . Nearby _ Fairfax 
County, Va., has started a “‘charac- 
ter-building” program in all courses 
of instruction, as a way out of the 
religious education controversy. 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


The acting superintendent in Buffalo, 
N. Y., is Harry |. Good, associate super- 
intendent in charge of secondary edu- 
cation. 

In Beloit, Wis., the new superinten- 
dent is Fred N. Johnson, high-school 
principal in that city. He succeeds Vic- 
tor F. Dawald. 

Tacoma, Wash., has a new superin- 
tendent in prospect after July 1. He is 
Alden H. Blankenship, who is now su- 
perintendent in Springfield, Mass. He 
will suceeed Harold Gould, retiring. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Installed as president of McKendree 
College, Lebanon, Ill., was Russell Grow, 
former dean of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
University. 

The new dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, is Frank G. Dickey who has 
been acting dean. He succeeds the late 
William S. Taylor. 

Jesse S. Heiges, professor of education 
at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., re- 
tired recently after 55 years in the field 
of education. 

Named to be professor of secondary 
education at New York University, New 
York City, was A. J. F. Cross, former 
director of extension services and visual 
education, Central Washington College 
of Education, Ellensburg. 

The new head of the department of 
education and director of the summer 
session and extension service at Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pa., is John 
Mclsaac, formerly an associate professor 
of education at Geneva. 

Director of the audio-visual center and 
newly-named assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, IIl., 
is Kenneth D. Norberg. He was the 
director of educational research, Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. 

Norma Cutts, professor of psychology 
and education, New Haven, Conn., State 


‘Teachers College, returned recently from 
an assignment in Bavaria for the U. S. 
Military Government. 

Appointed associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Denver, Colo., 
was Earl K. Peckham, a former member 
of the staff of the American Red Cross 
in the Pacific area. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


The new président of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
is Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent 
of public instruction in the State of 
Washington. She is a former president 
of the NEA. 

Warren T. White, superintendent of 
schools in Dallas, Texas, has been elect- 
ed president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

The assistant to the superintendent of 
public instruction for California, Irene T. 
Heineman, retired recently. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Isaiah Bowman, president emeritus of 
Johns-Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

William S. Learned, former director of 
the Graduate Record Examination of the © 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, New York City, and 
a pioneer in the development of tests 
for admission of students to graduate 
study and of aptitude tests for use in 
many fields. 

Rev. Murray Bartlett, former president 
of Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Geneva, N. Y., and of the University 
of the Philippines. 

Roy A. Olney, professor of rural edu- 
cation, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lyman T. Babcock, former superinten- 
dent of schools in Whitman County, 
Washington. 

Paul V. Bacon, editor-in-chief, Allyn 
and Bacon, Boston, Mass., school-book 
publishers. 
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AASA Plans 

LATE this month and early in March 
the American Association of School 
Administrators will hold its con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J. A 
news report from NEA headquart- 
ers states that no less than 38 or- 
ganizations will meet at the shore 
resort in connection with this con- 
vention. Groups included in this 
number include the various NEA 


' affiliates interested in school ad- 


ministration and others, such as the 
Education Writers Association, the 
International Council for the Im- 
provement of Reading Instruction, 
Future Teachers of America, Edu- 
cational Press Association, etc. 
There are over 60 group conferences 
scheduled. 


_ Reconversion 
_ ONE of the world’s largest schools, 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
was converted from military to 
' civilian management last month. 
| The present enrolment of the in- 
_ stitute is 125,000, but it has handled 
' more than 2,000,000 men and 
' women students since 1942. 
| The cooperative arrangements be- 
_ tween the University of Wisconsin, 
_ Madison, and USAFI will continue, 
with the university handling in- 
structional services for the institute, 
furnishing faculty advisers in course 
material preparation, and, like many 
other colleges and universities, of- 
fering its own correspondence 
courses through the institute. 

The educational director of 
USAFI, Glenn L. McConagha, will 
continue as head. 


For Peace and Freedom 
AMERICAN Brotherhood Week this 
year will be celebrated from Febru- 
ary 19 to 26. The theme is ‘‘Broth- 
erhood for Peace and Freedom,” 
and the week of its celebration was 
timed to do honor to George Wash- 
ington, whose birthday is the 22nd 
and whose belief in the inviolate 
right of every man to “worship God 
according to the dictates of his own 
heart’”” is noted. Chairman for 
schools and colleges in this the 17th 
observance of this week of con- 
centration on brotherhood is Her- 
old C. Hunt, general superintendent 
of Chicago, IIl., schools. The Week 
was initiated by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


NASSP in KC 

Kansas City’s dates in February, 
the Convention Month, are the 18th 
to the 22nd and her date is with the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The theme for 
the meeting in the Missouri city is 
“Better Schools Through Better 
Leadership.” There will be a num- 
ber of well-known speakers and a 
program which includes student 
programs and discussion groups on 
33 current issues of administration 
of junior- and senior-high schools 
and junior colleges. An attendance 
of more than 2500 is expected. 


Awards for Research 


Two awards of $400 each for un- 
published studies on “any aspect of 
the professional problems of wom- 
en, either in education or in some 


other field,” will be made this year 
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by Pi Lambda Theta, national asso- 
ciation for women in education. 
Copies of the report of the study 
must be in the hands of the asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Studies and 
Awards by June 1. Address in- 
quiries to Alice H. Hayden, chair- 
man of the above committee, at the 
University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash. 


Unesco Study 


THE Committee on International 
Relations of the National Education 
Association will make a full-scale 
evaluation of the record of Unesco, 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. At its meeting in Washington 
last December the committee also 
recommended that provision be 
made for the offering of materials 
on international relations to teacher 
workshops; a three-day conference 
on international-relations teaching 
be held preceding the NEA Assem- 
bly in St. Louis next summer; prep- 
aration of a suggested course for 
training young leaders in the field 
of international understanding; and 
the publication of information bul- 
letins on visits to Lake Success and 
on the responsibilities of local chair- 
men of international-relations com- 
mittees. Chairman of this NEA 
committee is Howard E. Wilson of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 


International Tensions 

THE Edward L. Bernays Fourida- 
tion is contributing $1000 for an 
award for the best action-related re- 


search on the problems of reducing 
tensions between nations. The 
award is sponsored by the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues and the chairman of the judg- 
ing committee is Robert MacLeod, 
chairman of the department of 
psychology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. All research publish- 
ed or completed during 1949-50 
will be eligible. Manuscripts re- 
porting such completed research, 
but which have not yet been pub- 
lished, are also eligible. The studies 
should be submitted in duplicate to 
Dr. MacLeod not later than July 1. 

The 1948-49 winner of the an- 
nual Bernays Foundation competi- 


tion was the Commission of Com- — 


munity Interrelations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress. The theme 
for 1948-49 was the improvement 
of intergroup relations in the 
United States. 


Publication Notes 


Among the recent announcements 
in the educational-publications field 
are the following: 

The official magazine of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, the 
Sierra Educational News, has had 
its name changed. Henceforth the 
periodical will be known as the 
CTA Jaurnal. Vaughan MacCau- 
ghey will continue as editor. 

The Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., observed its 
silver anniversary as a publisher of 
distinctive books on educational 
techniques and of other material. 

Teachers and administrators in- 
tending to write a textbook will 
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be interested in a 32-page illustrat- 
ed booklet on the problems of pub- 
lishing produced by the Exposition 
Press, 253 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Copies may be had on 
request. 

Readers familiar with the Cur- 
riculum Bulletin series of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Instructional Ma- 
terials Laboratory will be pleased to 
hear that they have been reestab- 
lished with the release of six new 
issues, numbers 57 through 62. 
Also, some back issues are still 
available. Write to Instructional 
Materials Laboratory, School of 


Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, to place orders and to in- 
quire about availabilities. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


February 12-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
_ velopment, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 18-22, National Asso- 

ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
| pals, Kansas City, Mo. 
| February 23-25, American Asso- 
' ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
| cation, Atlantic City, N. J. 
_ February 24-25, Joint Meeting of 
| the Divisions of the United Busi- 
' ness Education Association, Atlantic 
» City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 27-March 1, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 27-28, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

March 18-23, Biennial Conven- 
tion, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 19-23, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Chicago, IIl. 

March 27-30, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 30-April 1, Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, 
ky 

April 13-17, NEA Department of 
Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 18-22, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Dallas, Texas. 

May 22-24, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. - 

May 22-24, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

June 19-22, Conference of Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, Denver, Colo. 

June 25-July 14, National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, NEA Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Services and cooperating uni- 
versities, Bethel, Me. 

July 2-7 Annual Meeting, NEA, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

July 2-7, NEA Departmeat of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

July 24-August 18, NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, 
Washington, D. C. 

August 20-26, School for Execu- 
tives, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Madi- 
son, Wis. 





Child Development. Willard C. 
Olson. Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1949. 417 pp. 
$4.00. 


This is a comprehensive work which, 
by making use of a multidiscipline ap- 
proach, brings to teachers and others the 
findings to date on the principles of 
growth. Because teachers are the largest 
professional group dealing with chil- 
dren, much of the valid data on growth 
was secured by observation in classroom 
situations. The book should be valuable 
also to nonteachers as giving an insight 
into the school life and growth of the 
child. 

Much painstaking research has gone 
into the making of this valuable work 
by the Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Research in Child Develop- 
ment at the University of Michigan. 
Relevant charts and graphs concerning 
such diverse topics as familial resem- 
blance in reading patterns, decline in 
metabolic rate with age in boys and 
girls, distribution of anger outbursts in 
children according to hour of day, and 
many others are included. 


Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search (revised edition). Walter 


S. Monroe. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. 1520 pp. 
$20.00. 

The first edition of this project of 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation was released in 1941. The work 
has enjoyed wide success among educa- 
tors. Accordingly, its original editor 
and those of its original contributors stil] 
living were called on to prepare a re- 
vision. 

There are many new articles, covering 
new studies and discoveries in education. 
Material from the first edition has been 
modified and, in many cases, rewritten. 

This is a worthwhile addition to the 
professional educational library both for 
its reference value and for the directions 
it gives to future research. 


New Books in Education 


Achieving Maturity. Jane Warters. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1949. 349 pp. $3.00. 
Everyone misunderstands adolescence 

—most of all the adolescents them- 
selves. This book is a systematic attempt 
to make the way through that period 
easier for them. Adolescence and what 
lies beyond are explained and related to 
the social criterions attending age and 
maturity levels. 


Textbooks in Education. New York: 
The American Textbook Publish- 
ers Institute. 139 pp. $2.00. 

A committee of the Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute prepared this report of 
the stewardship of the private book pub- 
lishing houses in a largely public educa- 
tional system. The writing is somewhat 
sprightly and concerns such topics as the 
role of the textbook and its history, se- 
lection and purchase of textbooks in 
America, and background material on © 
the Institute. 


Perception of Symbol Orientation 
and Early Reading Success. Mu- 
riel C. Potter. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
1949. 69 pp. $2.10. 

Children’s Voluntary Reading as an 
Expression of Individuality. Mary 
H. B. Wollner. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College Columbia University, 
1949. 117 pp. $2.35. 

These are Contributions to Education 
numbers 239 and 244 respectively of 
Teachers College and are both concerned 
with problems in reading. Findings in 
the former indicate that guidance is nec- 
essary for those children who exhibit in- 
ability to discriminate between confus- 
ingly similar words. In the latter study 
it was indicated that voluntary reading 
habits are a reflection of the way the 
child feels about reading as an activity. 
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OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Children of Brasstown. Celia B. 
Stendler. Urbana, Ill.: Bureau of Re- 
search and Service, College of Education, 
University of Illinois: 1949. 103 pp. 
This was a University of Illinois Bulle- 
tin concerning a study of social-class 
awareness in children of an industrial 
community. 

Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Program. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1949. 34 pp. 
$1.00. A handbook for principals pre- 
pared by the southern section of the 
California Audio-Visual Education As- 
sociation, 

The Influence of Home and Commu- 
nity on Children Under Thirteen Years 
of Age. Paris, France: Unesco House, 
1949, 53 pp. A pamphlet growing out 
of a 1948 Conference sponsored by 
Unesco on education of children three 
to 13, this is another in the series called 
Toward World Understanding. 

A New Annotated Reading Guide for 
Children with Partial Vision. Lorraine 


Galisdorfer. Buffalo, N. Y.: Foster and 
Stewart Publishing Co., 1950. 94 pp. 
$1.00. A reading list for use in sight- 
saving classes or for the use of students 
having visual impairment though in a 
regular class. 

Looking Ahead to Marriage. Clifford 


R. Adams. How to Get the Job. 
Mitchell Dreese. Chicago, IIl.: Science 
Research Associates, 1949. Both 48 
pp. 60c. Two more in the booklet series 
on Life Adjustment. 

Modern One-Act Plays. Francis Grif- 
fith and Joseph Mersand. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950. 356 pp. 
$1.80. A selection of short plays in vari- 
ous forms, including some representative 
radio drama. 

Educational Law Simplified. David T. 
Marke. New York: Oceana Publications, 
1949. 96 pp. $1.00. A concise handbook 
of laws relating to the profession in the 
48 states. 

What You Will See at the United 
Nations. Howard A. Shiebler. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Important Books, Inc., 


1949. This Baedeker to Flushing 
Meadow and Lake Success features a 
foreword by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the UN in charge 
of public information. 

The Cultivation of Idiosyncrasy. Har- 
old Benjamin. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
Harvard University Press, 1949. 37 pp. 
$1.50, cloth. $1.00, paper. The 1949 
Inglis Lecture delivered at Harvard by 
the Dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Maryland. 

Essentials of Adoption Law and Pro- 
cedures. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 27 
pp. 15c. A pamphlet prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Social Security 
Administration, FSA, this is intended as 
a guide to those planning to change or 
write child-adoption laws. 

Your Child from 6 to 12, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 141 pp. 20c. Another Children’s 
Bureau pamphlet, this one concerns the 
school-age child who, as Federal Security 
Administrator Ewing says in his Intro- 
duction, has had only a few books and 
articles written about him. 

The State of the University. Robert 
M. Hutchins. Chicago, IIll.: University 
of Chicago, 1949. 44 pp. Twenty years 
of Hutchins at Chicago—including the 
Great Depression, Great Books, and the 
second Great War. 

About Growing Up. The Guidance 
Staff of National Forum Inc. Chicago, 
Ill.: National Forum Inc., 1949. 222 
pp. $1.50. A guidance book for junior- 
high-school children. 

Streamline Your Reading. Paul Witty. 
Money and You. J. K. Lasser and Sylvia 
F. Porter. Growing Up Socially. Ellis 
Weitzman. These are three booklets in 
the Life Adjustment series published by 
the Science Research Associates. Each 
sells for 60c and there are rates for bulk 
sales. Write to SRA at 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Radio—The  Classroom’s Newest 
Teaching Tool. New York: Freed Radio 
Corp., 1949. A survey of the use to 
which radio is being put in schools. 
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JAPANESE EDITION 
To the Japanese Teachers ard Students 
Ba, for I sonal Und si 
iM You Prck Us Do We Not Bieed f ~~... 
Contrastg School Systeme : 





What Are We Afraid OF 2-0 
Adolescence « - + Spractonee ineneh Hath, te 
Children State Their Educational Philosophy 
Teen-Agers at Work - .- 

Escape and Mental Health 

Functional Colour in the Schoolroom 

What are Good Teachers Like ? 

Radio an! the Schools 

Are Skills and Art Confused ? 

Seciodranya in High School Classes 

A New Look at the Old Problem of Disciptine 
Can We Make Nonreaders tke to Read? 


duc ational News 





Japanese Editiorr of The Education Digest i 


_tove are reproductions of the 
front and back cover of the Japancse- 
language edition of THE EDUCATION 
DiGcest which made its first appearance 
with the issue of January, 1950. 

This is the first time that an Ameri- 
can periodical has been published in 
the Japanese language specifically for 
regular distribution to educators and 
others interested in education in Japan. 

This project is unique because it de- 
veloped from interest on the part of a 
Japanese private publishing firm and 
was not inspired by occupation authori- 
ties. It is entirely selfsupporting and its 
success is dependent on interest in 
Japan in American educational philos- 


ophies, practices, and development 

Much help was given in the prelirt 
inary stages of the project by the Civ 
Information and Education Sectiog, 
General Headquarters, Supreme Comm 
mander for the Allied Powers, Toky@ 
of which Lt. Col. D. R. Nugent & 
Chief and by Dr. Walter C. Eells whé 
is Adviser on Higher Education for 
the Section. 

It is hoped that the Japanese Edition 
of THE EDUCATION Dicest will be of 
aid to the people of Japan in their 
struggle to build a democratic school 
system and a democratic way of life, 
objectives which also guide the publi- 
cation in its American edition. 





EDUCATION for WORLD PEACE 





LESS TH AN TWO CENTS Long ago Pasteur wrote:—'l hold the uncor- 
querable belief that Science and Peace will 

triumph over Ignorance and War, that Ne- 
tions will come together, not to destroy bet 

to construct, and that the future belongs to 


those who accomplish most for humanity!’ 


For the much desired triumph over ignorance 
and war the public school is unquestionably 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR the most effective agency. 


WILL PROVIDE NEW 
To aid in this desired accomplishment the 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS schools should however have a full equipment 


THROUGHOUT of textbooks which teach the new discoveries 
in science and the most recent developments 
in history and government throughout the 
world. 


Young American pupils have the right to study the new books not only in the above suls- 
jects but in all the courses taught in the schools. 


A complete equipment of new textbooks costs much less than two cents of the school 
dollar. Pretended economies reducing textbook purchases save only a very small sum at 
the cost of impaired results for the pupils. 


Textbooks and teaching are a team, each necessary to the other. American pupils deserve 
the best of both. 


BELOW ARE LISTED A FEW LEADING TEXTBOOKS WHICH ARE AVAILABLE TO 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND WHICH WILL HELP IN THE TRIUMPH OVER IGNOR- 
ANCE AND WAR. a 


Stull-Hatch Postwar Geographies Wood and Carpenter's Our Environment 
Quinlan Basal Primary Readers A Complete Modern Science Series 
Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science Brownlee’s Elements of Chemisty 
Adventures in English, New Language Books Fuller, Brownlee and Baker's Phy'sics 
Adventures in Language, Activity Notebooks Smallwood's Elements of Biolesi 
Magruder’s American Government in 1950 Stein's ‘Retresher Adhiae 
Hughes’ Building Citizenship The New Mathematics Series 


Hughes’ Meking Ot Tadey's World Edgerton and Carpenter's Algebras 


West and West's History Series Chardenal Textbooks in French 
Van Cleef’s Global Geography Smith-Thompson’s First Year Lotin 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San [Francisco 





